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JULIA IOFFE (“REMOTE CONTROL,” P. 48) has written about Russia for many publica- 
tions, including The New Yorker, where she published a profile of Alexey Navalny; 
Tablet, where she wrote about Mikhail Khodorkovsky when he was still in jail; and 
The New Republic, where she was a senior editor until last month. 

MARGARET TALBOT (“THE TALKING CURE,” P. 38) is a Staff writer and the author of 
“The Entertainer: Movies, Magic, and My Father’s Twentieth Century.” 

JONATHAN KALB (“GIVE ME A SMILE,” P. 34) teaches theatre at Hunter College. His 
most recent book is “Great Lengths: Seven Works of Marathon Theater.” 

ADAM GOPNIK (“THE OUTSIDE GAME,” P.26), a staff writer since 1987, is the author of 
eight books, including “Paris to the Moon” and “The Table Comes First.” 

YONI BRENNER (SHOUTS & MURMURS, P.32) writes for film and television, and has 
contributed humor pieces to the magazine since 2007. 

JIAYANG FAN (THE TALK OF THE TOWN, P. 22) is on the editorial Staff of The New Yorker. 

ROBERT COOVER (FICTION, P. 58), who has published more than twenty books of 
fiction, is the author of, most recently, “The Brunist Day of Wrath,” a sequel to his 
first book, “The Origin of the Brunists.” 

JOSH BELL (POEM, P. 44) is Briggs Copeland Lecturer at Harvard University. He 
is the author of a collection of poems, “No Planets Strike.” 

MALCOLM GLADWELL (BOOKS, P. 65) has published five books, including “David and 
Goliath: Underdogs, Misfits, and the Art of Battling Giants.” 

DAVID DENBY (THE CURRENT CINEMA, P. 72) is a staff writer. He is working on a book 
about reading literature in high school. 

JORGE COLOMBO (COVER) is an illustrator, photographer, and graphic designer, 
and the author of “New York: Finger Paintings by Jorge Colombo.” 
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THE BLOOD-TE5T BUSINESS 

The utility of the Theranos blood-test- 
ing technology that Ken Auletta writes 
about is limited to convenience and re- 
duced cost (“Blood, Simpler,” Decem- 
ber 15th). These benefits are import- 
ant, but Elizabeth Holmes appears to 
believe that her company also empow- 
ers people to make decisions about 
their health based on lab results. This 
would be true if the clinical signifi- 
cance of a lab test were self-evident, 
but this is not the case. Accurate in- 
terpretation of a lab test is based on 
much more information than simply 
the normal value that is supplied next 
to the result; such judgment requires 
an understanding of, among other 
things, biochemistry, anatomy, and 
pharmacology in the context of some- 
one’s known medical conditions. Most 
people have trouble getting beyond the 
vague nomenclature of “bad choles- 
terol” versus “good cholesterol,” so how 
will they interpret a sodium level of 
139, a fasting glucose level of 105, or 
aTSH of 6.1? Holmes maybe chang- 
ing the way that blood samples are 
drawn and processed, but her offer of 
self-directed medicine through lab-test 
results confuses raw information with 
clinical wisdom. 

Josh Johnson, M.D. 

Lake Oswego, Ore. 

Auletta’s article notes that Theranos 
has submitted its lab-developed tests 
for F.D.A. approval. That’s all well and 
good, but many academic and commu- 
nity-based clinical laboratories ques- 
tion the F.D.A.’s authority to regulate 
clinical-laboratory services provided by 
physicians and allied health personnel. 
The F.D.A.’s new proposals for over- 
sight may not address expressed con- 
cerns about the secrecy behind Thera- 
nos testing; it would, however, likely 
slow advances in peer-reviewed clini- 
cal diagnostics and substantially in- 
crease the cost to taxpayers of clini- 
cal-laboratory services. The American 
Medical Association, along with fifty 
other institutions — including the De- 



partment of Faboratory Medicine at 
the University of Washington, where I 
work — sent a letter last month request- 
ing that the F.D.A. reconsider its guide- 
lines for regulating clinical-laboratory 
services and engage in a public process 
to create new rules that will address le- 
gitimate concerns about diagnostic tests 
offered directly to the public, without 
stifling innovation driven by clinical 
laboratories that practice medicine. 
Brian H. Shirts, M.D. 

Seattle, Wash. 



HOCKEY'S STARS 

As a Canadian, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised by Ben McGrath’s article about 
P. K. Subban and his impact on my 
country’s premier sport (“The Ice 
Breaker,” December 15th). McGrath 
mentions Josh Ho-Sang, who has much 
in common with Subban. As a sea- 
son-ticket holder to the Windsor 
Spitfires, in the Ontario Hockey 
Feague, I had the privilege of watch- 
ing Ho-Sang, the “human highlight 
reel” until he was inexplicably traded 
away, this fall. There were rumors of 
locker-room unrest, but he certainly 
could entertain with his end-to-end 
rushes — though they weren’t always 
successful, the fans always rose to their 
feet. I also appreciated the reference to 
the death of Jean Beliveau, the iconic 
face of the Montreal Canadiens for 
many years and for many Stanley Cups. 
His funeral Mass, in December, which 
was televised for hours, resembled a 
state funeral. It was held in the mas- 
sive Mary Queen of the World Cathe- 
dral, in Montreal, and attended by not 
only members of the hockey world elite 
but also the Prime Minister and other 
national leaders. 

Fred Mitchell 
Kingsville, Ont. 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer’s name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters and Web 
comments may be edited for length and clarity, 
and may be published in any medium. We regret 
that owing to the volume of correspondence 
we cannot reply to every letter or return letters. 
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IN 2009, ANTHONY MCGILL, then a principal clarinettist with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, garnered 
international attention for his performance at the inauguration of President Barack Obama; the young 
conductor Alan Gilbert also received a big boost that year, beginning his tenure as the New York 
Philharmonic’s music director. This week, McGill, who was recently named the principal clarinettist of the 
Philharmonic, makes his debut as a soloist with the orchestra in the visionary Clarinet Concerto by the 
Danish composer Carl Nielsen, whose music Gilbert conducts with expressive fervor and technical aplomb. 

^ ^ ^ PHOTOGRAPH BY PARI DUKOVIC 
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Instead of setting movement physically on his dancers, Charlip sent them drawings of poses. 
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BODYTRAFFIC/ Doug Elkins 
Choreography, etc. 

The two companies alternate nights 
at the Joyce. BODYTRAFFIC’s 
tripartite program includes a new 
work, “Dust,” by Hofesh Shechter, 
a militaristic, dystopian vision of 
conformism and the dehumanizing 
effects of power. In contrast, Doug 
Elkins crafts sly, sophisticated riffs 
on a variety of dance styles, from 
vogueing to Scottish dance and 
hip-hop. His excellent ensemble will 
perform a double bill consisting of 
a new piece, “Hapless Bizarre,” that 
draws on the physical comedy of 
vaudeville, and his signature work, 
“Mo(or)town/Redux,” a smooth 
retelling of “Othello” that is also 
an homage to Jose Limon’s classic 
“Moor’s Pavane.” (175 Eighth Ave., 
at 19th St. 212-242-0800. Jan. 6-11.) 



PUSHING THE ENVELOPE 

Remy Charlip’s “Air Mail Dances, ” restaged. 



REMY CHARLIP (1929-2012) was a bright flame, morally and artistically, in the 
conflagration that was American modern dance in the nineteen- sixties. He was a founding 
member of the Merce Cunningham Dance Company, and he eventually ran a company of his 
own. But Charlip’s fame as a dance-maker rests on his invention of “Air Mail Dances,” in which, 
instead of setting movement physically on his dancers, he sent them drawings of poses — the 
high points, as it were — and let them fill in the rest. Once, in an interview, he recalled the first 
of these dances. He was in Paris, he said, sleeping off jet lag, when someone he knew called him 
and asked him to make a piece for her. Sure, he said, and went back to sleep. A while later, a 
fellow-choreographer said to him how nice it was that they were going to have dances on the 
same program. “Yeah?” he said: 

Then I remembered. So I sent her a postcard of an Andre Kertesz photograph of an eccentric dancer 
who was lying on a couch with arms and legs akimbo, and I wrote, “This is the first position of the 
dance. If you want more call me collect in Paris and I'll send you the rest of it.” I got a whole bunch of 
French postcards and took drawings from them.... I did a whole set of positions, of movements, signs, 
like of a rainbow, which is a complicated one, where the fingers move delicately down on a diagonal, 
that’s the sign for “rain,” and then the fingers spread up wide, making a large curve, and that’s the 
“bow.” So I gave her gestures that I thought were very beautiful and between the gestures I said do 
a turn. And I left it up to her. 

He gave her the dots; she connected them. Or, to use his metaphor, “I’m like a traffic cop, 
making sure that people don’t bump into each other. Unless they want to.”The figures in the 
drawings, though they look a little like Michelin Men, are lovely. More important, the “Air Mail 
Dances” are anti-authoritarian, minimalist, tender, and fun: pure sixties. At a noon concert on 
Friday, Jan. 23 , Charlip’s old friends will restage his “Towel Dance,” “Contra Dance,” “Falling 
Dance,” and others, at the 92 nd Street Y. 

— -Joan Acocella 



COIL 2015 / Molly Lieber and 
Eleanor Smith 

Strikingly articulate dancers as in- 
dividuals, these two young women 
make an even more striking duo. 
Unusually attuned to each other, 
they make dances that suggest a 
tumultuous relationship underneath 
a mostly formal surface. Their new 
piece, “Rude World,” is the final 
installment in a triptych of duets 
that started with “Beautiful Bone,” 
in 2012. (The Chocolate Factory, 
5-49 49th Ave., Long Island City. 
866-811-4111. Jan. 7-12.) 

16th Contemporary Dance 
Showcase: Japan ♦ East Asia 

This program offers an annual portal 
to the East Asian contemporary-dance 
scene. The selections, routinely 
eclectic, have become increasingly 
high-tech. That trend holds for 
Nobuyuki Hanabusa’s “Newton,” a 
body-coordinated light show, though 
other entries, such as Kaori Seki’s 
“Marmont” and Shang-Chi Sun’s 
“Traverse,” concentrate on corporeal 
sculpture or whiplash speed. Mikiko 
Kawamura’s “Alphard” explores the 
continuing prevalence of street-dance 
vocabulary. (Japan Society, 333 
E. 47th St. 212-832-1155. Jan. 9-10.) 

New York Theatre Ballet 

The chamber-sized ensemble offers 
several small-scale ballets, old and 
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LINE DRAWINGS BY REMY CHARLIP/RED TOWEL DANCE 
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new. “Short Memory,” in which the 
choreographer PamTanowitz twists and 
pokes at the precisions of ballet— with 
help from the piano music of Lou 
Harrison and Henry Cowell— is one 
of the company’s finest and funniest 
new commissions. “Rugged Flourish,” 
a septet for a man and six women, 
set to Aaron Copland, was made by 
the British modern choreographer 
Richard Alston. The program also 
includes works by Jerome Robbins, 
Matthew Neenan, and Sallie Wilson. 
(92nd Street Y, Lexington Ave. at 
92nd St. 212-415-5500. Jan. 9-11.) 

American Realness Festival 

Often insular and cliquish, this festival 
has nevertheless become New York’s 
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OPENING 
BELOVED SISTERS 

A historical drama about the 
romantic relationship between 
the dramatist Friedrich Schiller 
and the sisters Caroline and 
Charlotte von Lengefeld. 
Directed by Dominik Graf. 

In German. Opening Jan. 9. 

(In limited release.) 

PREDESTINATION 

The Spierig Brothers directed 
this science-fiction thriller, 
about a secret agent (Ethan 
Hawke) who travels through 
time in pursuit of a criminal. 
Opening Jan. 9. (In limited 
release.) 

THE WORLD MADE STRAIGHT 

A coming-of-age story, based 
on a novel by Ron Rash, about 
an Appalachian teen-ager who 
becomes fascinated with Civil 
War lore. Directed by David 
Burris; starring Noah Wyle. 
Opening Jan. 9 (In limited 
release.) 

REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 

Titles in bold are reviewed. 

ANTHOLOGY FILM ARCHIVES 

“Robert Herridge: TV’s 
Forgotten Auteur." Jan. 8 at 
7:30 and Jan. 11 at 5:15; “All 
the King’s Men” (1958, Sidney 
Lumet). • Jan. 10 at 6:15 and 
Jan. 12 at 7:30: “Three Plays 
by Tennessee Williams" (1958, 
Lumet). • The films of Richard 
Sarafian. Jan. 11 at 8: “Andy” 
(1965). • Jan. 13 at 6:45 and 
Jan. 14 at 9:15: “Vanishing 



preeminent sampler of boundary-push- 
ing performance bordering on dance. 
Among this year’s notable premieres 
are the wild man Keith Hennessy’s 
riffs on appropriation, with his take 
on “Le Sacre du Printemps”; Tere 
O’Connor’s examination of the formal 
repercussions of repressed sexuality, 
in “Undersweet,” a duet for Michael 
Ingle and Silas Riener; and the 
second part of Miguel Gutierrez’s 
mid-career meditation “Age & Beauty.” 
See americanrealness.com for a full 
schedule. (Abrons Arts Center, 466 
Grand St. 212-352-3101. Jan. 8-13. 
Through Jan. 18.) 

Alison Chase/ Performance 

Pilobolus, the popular troupe of 



NOW PLAYING 
American Sniper 

Clint Eastwood’s new film is a devas- 
tating pro-war movie and a devastating 
antiwar movie, a sombre celebration of 
a warrior’s happiness and a sorrowful 
lament over a warrior’s alienation and 
misery. Eastwood, working with the 
screenwriter Jason Hall, has adapted 
the 2012 best-seller by the Navy 
SEAL sharpshooter Chris Kyle, who 
is played here by Bradley Cooper. 
The film is devoted to Kyle’s life as 
a son, husband, father, and, most of 
all, righteous assassin— a man always 
sure he is defending his country in 
Iraq against what he calls “savages.” 
Perched on a rooftop in Ramadi 
or Sadr City, he’s methodical and 
imperturbable, and he hardly ever 
misses. For the role of Kyle, Cooper 
got all beefed up— from the looks of 
it, by beer as much as by iron (it’s 
intentionally not a movie-star body). 
With his brothers in the field, Kyle 
is convivial, profane, and funny; at 
home with his loving wife (played by 
Sienna Miller, who’s excellent), he’s 
increasingly withdrawn, dead-eyed, 
enraptured only by the cinema of war 
that’s playing in his mind. As Kyle 
and his men rampage through the 
rubbled Iraqi cities, the camera records 
exactly what’s needed to dramatize a 
given event and nothing more. There’s 
no waste, never a moment’s loss of 
concentration, definition, or speed; 
the atmosphere of the cities, and life 
on the streets, gets packed into the 
purposeful action shots. Cinematog- 
raphy by Tom Stern.— David Denby 
(Reviewed in our issue of 12/22 & 
29/14.) (In wide release.) 

Annie 

Quvenzhane Wallis, playing the plucky 
young heroine, fills the screen with 
poised energy and rarely oversmiles 
in the director Will Gluck’s updating 
of the musical. The script (by Gluck 
and Aline Brosh McKenna) transposes 
the original Depression-era story 
to current-day New York, where 
Will Stacks (Jamie Foxx), a telecom 



dancer-acrobats, was born in a 
Dartmouth College dance class in the 
nineteen-seventies. Alison Chase was 
the teacher. She also founded Momix, 
in 1980, and this latest company, in 
2009. For its New York debut, she 
brings “Drowned,” a multimedia 
primitivist fable about what happens 
to an innocent man found on a beach 
by village girls, and “Devil Got My 
Woman,” in which another naive man 
is seduced all over some scaffolding. 
(Miller Theatre, Broadway at 116th 
St. 212-854-7799. Jan. 9-11.) 

Nrityagram / Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

The Indian classical-dance ensemble 
Nrityagram presents an evening of 



mogul, is running for mayor but can’t 
overcome his public image as an out- 
of-touch plutocrat. When he chances 
to rescue the headstrong Annie from 
speeding traffic, his popularity soars; 
when her story, as a foster child in 
a group home, becomes known, his 
campaign managers (Rose Byrne and 
Bobby Cannavale) urge Will to take 
her in— until the race is won. The 
sentimental story of their growing 
bond and the obstacles posed to it 
by backroom dealings is familiar turf, 
but it plays out on unusual ground: 
real-life New York locations. Though 
Gluck’s musical numbers lack high style, 
they capture the spice of urban sights, 
uptown and downtown alike, and offer 
a droll paean to the power of social 
media. The vigorous display of good 
feelings and comforting resolutions has 
an unusually effervescent sincerity, even 
if the rags-to-riches wish fulfillment 
leaps over all the hard knocks. As the 
frustrated foster mother, Cameron Diaz 
tears into the song “Little Girls” with 
memorable abandon. —Richard Brody 
(In wide release.) 

Inherent Vice 

The hero of the new Paul Thomas 
Anderson film is Doc Sportello 
(Joaquin Phoenix), a hairy-cheeked, 
dope-wreathed private investigator 
who lives near a beach. The period, 
unsurprisingly, is 1970. Doc’s latest task 
is to trace a batch of missing persons: 
Mickey Wolfmann (Eric Roberts), a 
property developer; Mickey’s squeeze, 
Shasta Fay Hepworth (Katherine 
Waterston), who used to go out with 
Doc; and a wandering stoner, Coy 
Harlingen (Owen Wilson), who couldn’t 
find himself in a mirror. Somehow, 
everything is connected, although, since 
the movie is adapted from a novel by 
Thomas Pynchon, there is a strong 
chance that the connections will never 
be explained, let alone straightened 
out. Subplots overwhelm plots, and 
one gaudily named character after 
another— Sauncho Smilax (Benicio 
del Toro), Dr. Blatnoyd (Martin 
Short), Japonica Fenway (Sasha 
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devotional dance at the Temple 
of Dendur. After more than two 
decades of dancing together in 
the Odissi style, Surupa Sen and 
Bijayini Satpathy have achieved 
complete aesthetic harmony— at 
times they can appear to be two 
sides of the same dancer, or even 
to merge into a single being. 
Accompanied by their musical 
ensemble, they will perform solos 
and duets, choreographed by Sen, 
in front of the Egyptian temple 
from 15 B.C. The two performances, 
co-presented by the World Music 
Institute, are free with admission 
to the museum. (Metropolitan 
Museum, Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. 
212-570-3949. Jan. 10.) 



Pieterse), and Petunia Leeway (Maya 
Rudolph)— stops by and adds to 
the mix. Even as the story caves in, 
though, what binds the movie together 
is Anderson’s feel for the drifting, 
smokelike sadness in Pynchon, and 
the sudden shafts of bright comedy; 
the least inhibited performance is that 
of Josh Brolin, playing not a hippie 
but a dirty cop called Bigfoot, who 
sucks on chocolate-coated bananas. 
With Reese Witherspoon, as a deputy 
D.A.; armed with a business suit 
and coiffed hair, she’s a dead ringer 
for Tippi Hedren.— Anthony Lane 
(12/15/14) (In wide release.) 

Let There Be Light 

John Huston’s documentary about 
traumatized Second World War vet- 
erans recovering at a U.S. War De- 
partment psychiatric hospital sensitizes 
viewers to the anguish of combat far 
more profoundly than do battle films 
that wallow in gore and mayhem. It’s 
a masterpiece of unmediated emotion. 
Using three cameras mostly locked in 
place, Huston recorded the patients 
as they went through hypnosis, narco- 
synthesis, and individual and group 
therapies. With images of a soldier 
who can’t help darting his eyes and 
wagging his head to catch a glimpse 
of enemy bombers, even though he 
knows he’s in a U.S. hospital, not a 
foxhole in Normandy, Huston captures 
the full horror of war. The patients 
never play to the lens, even as a few 
sketch out complete life stories. The 
film becomes a moving document of 
the social and psychological tensions 
that reach the surface of American 
life in war. Completed in 1946, it was 
denied release until 1981 .—Michael 
Sragow (Film Society of Lincoln 
Center; Jan. 7.) 

Leviathan 

The new film from Andrey Zvyagintsev 
stars Aleksey Serebryakov as Kolya, 
who dwells by the sea on the Kola 
Peninsula, in northwest Russia. The 
climate is curiously temperate, but the 
land is spare, unforgiving, and wild: 
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Point" (l97l)- • Jan. 13 at 9:15 
and Jan. 14 at 6:45: “The Man 
Who Loved Cat Dancing" 

( 1973 ). 

BAM CINEMATEK 

Special screening. Jan. 12 at 
7: “Z” (1969, Costa-Gavras), 
introduced by the director 
William Friedkin. 

FILM FORUM 

The films of Orson Welles. 

Jan. 9-10 at 9:45, Jan. 11 at 1, 
4:25, and 7:50, and Jan. 12 at 
12:30, 3, 6:30, and IO: “The 
Stranger" (1946). • Jan. 9-10 at 
12:30, 2:20, 4:10, 6, and 750: 
“The Magnificent Ambersons.” 

FILM SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER 

The films of John Huston. 

Jan. 7 at 350 and 8:45: “Let 
There Be Light.” • Jan. 9 at 
150 and Jan. IO at 8:45: “Linder 
the Volcano" (1984). • Jan. 9 
at 4 and Jan. 10 at 6:45: “Sinful 
Davey" (1969). • Jan. 9 at 6:15: 
“Reflections in a Golden 
Eye” (1967). 

FRENCH INSTITUTE ALLIANCE 
FRAN^AISE 

“Eccentrics of French 
Comedy." Jan. 13 at 4 and 750: 

“Poison.” 

IFC CENTER 

In revival. Jan. 9-11 at 11 A.M.: 
“The Major and the Minor” 
(1942, Billy Wilder). 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

The films of Robert Altman. 

Jan. 8 at 4: “Kansas City” 

(1996). • Jan. 8 and Jan. 13 
at 7: “Dr. T & the Women" 
(2000). • Jan. 9 at 4 - 
“The Gingerbread Man" 

(1998). • Jan. 10 at 4 : “M*A*S*H” 
(1970). • Jan. 10 and Jan. 14 at 
7: “The Company" (2003). 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
IMAGE 

“First Look 2015." Jan. 10 
at 2: “The Guests" (2013, 

Ken Jacobs). • Jan. 10 at 2 
and Jan. 11 at 550: “Toronto 
Filmmakers: MDFF and Sofia 
Bohdanowicz," screenings 
followed by a discussion with 
the filmmakers Bohdanowicz, 
Antoine Bourges, and Kazik 
Radwanski, moderated by the 
critic Adam Nayman. • Jan. 11 
at 2: “Charlie’s Country" (2013, 
Rolf de Heer). • Jan. 11 at 5: 
“Before We Go" (2014, Jorge 
Leon). • Jan. 11 at 750: “Hard 
to Be a God" (2014, Aleksei 
German). 




MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of 
Michelangelo Antonioni’s “The 
Eclipse,” from 1962 , in our 
digital edition and online. 



a good match for the roughness of 
our hero. He is a hard drinker, but 
no one here drinks softly— not the 
cops, not the visiting lawyer from 
Moscow (Vladimir Vdovichenkov), 
and least of all the local mayor 
(Roman Madyanov), who tries to 
bully Kolya into giving up his home 
for redevelopment. In amassing these 
small parochial lives, Zvyagintsev 
hints at something rotten in the 
body politic— scaly with corruption, 
pickled in alcohol, and inflamed by 
the rhetoric of the Church. Yet the 
movie is neither spiteful nor disor- 
derly; the camera stays unshakably 
calm. Not since Zvyagintsev’s debut 
feature, “The Return,” has his litany 
of images struck home with such 
persistent power. One relieving grace 
note: if there is equilibrium here, or 
a sense of natural justice, it belongs 
to women. Would the nation not be 
safer in their hands? In Russian ,—A.L. 
(1/5/15) (In limited release.) 

Li’l Quinquin 

The title of Bruno Dumont’s new 
film— first shown as a three-hour-plus 
television miniseries— is the nickname 
of a taciturn fireplug of a boy in a 
farm village on the northern coast of 
France. On the first day of summer 
vacation, he takes his girlfriend, 
Eve, and another pair of friends on 
a bicycle excursion in pursuit of a 
helicopter, which airlifts the corpse 
of a cow from an abandoned Second 
World War bunker. This surrealistic 
vision gives rise to a moment of 
horror— the corpse is stuffed with 
human body parts— but the police 
investigation that results is a quiet 
uproar of comic bumbling. Dumont 
thrusts two rustic Keystone Kops into 
a quasi-documentary contemplation of 
his own home turf; he looks longingly 
and lovingly at the craggy landscape, 
which the children roam for pleasure 
and the officers scour for business. 
The nearly anthropological view 
of local customs— the Bastille Day 
festivities are extraordinarily detailed 
and teeming set pieces— doesn’t spare 
the ugliness, from endemic and 
unchallenged racism to a heritage of 
violence. Yet the murder plot is of a 
piece with the bumptious comedy; 
the action seems to rise organically 
from the locale, and Dumont’s grand 
yet intimate fiction fuses his inner 
world with the historical moment. In 
French ,—R.B. (In limited release.) 

The Magnificent Ambersons 

Orson Welles’s second film, from 1942, 
has greater depth than “Citizen Kane,” 
though it doesn’t have the driving 
force that might have held it together. 
Working from the Booth Tarkington 
novel, Welles achieved some great 
sequences of family life— intense, 
harrowing squabbles. Tim Holt plays 
the arrogant, mother-fixated son who 
falls from the American aristocracy to 
the working class; Dolores Costello, 
the fragile blond beauty of the silent 
era, is his soft, yielding mother; and, as 



the nervous, bitter hysterical-spinster 
aunt, Agnes Moorehead is uncannily 
powerful, in a hyperrealistic way. 
(It’s a classic performance.) With 
the amazing old Richard Bennett as 
the family patriarch, Joseph Cotten, 
Anne Baxter, and Ray Collins. The 
film wasn’t completed in the form 
that Welles originally intended, and 
there are pictorial effects that seem 
scaled for a much fuller work, but even 
in this truncated form it’s amazing 
and memorable. Cinematography 
by Stanley Cortez; editing by Robert 
'Wise.— Pauline Kael (Film Forum; 
Jan. 9-10.) 

Poison 

The astonishing five-minute opening 
credit sequence of this 1951 comedy 
shows the writer and director Sacha 
Guitry behind the scenes and on the 
set, visiting his cast and crew and 
paying tribute to them in a series of 
epigrams and aphorisms, reflexive 
references and sight gags that make 
it a miniature masterwork in itself. 
The sequence sets the tone for the 
action that follows, a giddily cynical 
tale of a farmer— played by the sly 
and earthy Michel Simon— who 
wants to be rid of his wife of thirty 
years. She wants rid of him as well, 
though, and plans to do something 
about it. Meanwhile, when France’s 
leading defense lawyer goes on the 
radio to boast of his prowess in 
freeing killers, the farmer gets an 
idea and pays him a visit. Guitry, 
a legendary theatrical wit, rapidly 
swings his cast of provincial charac- 
ters between delicious cunning and 
delightful obliviousness, with only 
a passing glance at virtue. Guitry’s 
profuse and incisive dialogue seems 
embossed on the screen, but he re- 
serves a special glee for the comedy 
of odd juxtapositions: an elaborate 
scene of the bitter couple dining to 
the strains of a romantic ballad is 
exquisite in its humor and its pain 
alike. —R.B. (French Institute Alliance 
Fran 9 aise; Jan. 13.) 

Selma 

Like “Lincoln,” Ava DuVernay’s 
stirring movie avoids the lifetime-high- 
lights strategy of standard biopics and 
concentrates instead on a convulsive 
political process— the events leading 
to the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
President Lyndon Johnson (Tom 
Wilkinson), eager to move on to the 
War on Poverty, is pressured to change 
direction by Martin Luther King, Jr. 
(David Oyelowo), who is fighting for 
voting rights in the Oval Office and 
on the streets of Alabama. DuVernay 
captures King’s canny and dominating 
resourcefulness in strategy meetings 
as well as the grand rhetoric of his 
public speeches, and Oyelowo adds 
a sexiness and an altered rhythm to 
King’s speech patterns; his King is 
aggressive, barbed. A sequence set on 
the Edmund Pettus Bridge, as hun- 
dreds of protesters advance across the 
span and the Alabama state troopers 



terrorize them with tear gas, recalls 
the magnificent crowd scenes from 
Soviet silent classics by Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin. With Carmen Ejogo, 
as Coretta Scott King; Colman 
Domingo, as the Reverend Ralph 
Abernathy; Tim Roth, as Governor 
George Wallace; and Oprah Winfrey, 
as the civil-rights activist Annie Lee 
Cooper. The script was written by 
Paul Webb and DuVernay (who is 
uncredited); the cinematography is 
by Bradford Young. —D.D. (12/22 & 
29/14.) (In wide release.) 

Two Days, One Night 

There has been a vote in the Belgian 
factory where Sandra (Marion Co- 
tillard) works. Her colleagues have 
accepted a bonus, on the condition 
that she is laid off. Now she has a 
single weekend in which she must 
convince, or beg, them to change 
their minds: in effect, to lay down 
their money for her sake. The scale 
of the drama may be minimal, and 
the action repetitive (Sandra has 
to go around town, ringing one 
doorbell after the next), but, in the 
hands of the Dardenne brothers, 
the movie somehow tautens with 
suspense. It is also the first time 
that the writer-directors have used 
an international star, and Cotillard 
rises to the occasion— or, rather, 
sickens, dwindles, collapses, and 
weeps. She is bold enough to leave us 
with awkward doubts about Sandra, 
whose mental state feels rickety, and 
who can seem as plaintive as she is 
persevering. Yet her cause is just, and 
once again the stripped-down style 
of the Dardennes conjures an air of 
moral persuasion denied to more 
sumptuous films. In French.— A.L. 
(1/5/15) (In limited release.) 

Unbroken 

An interminable, redundant, un- 
necessary epic devoted to suffering, 
suffering, suffering. The great young 
Irish actor Jack O’Connell stars as 
the American Olympic runner Louis 
Zamperini, who survives forty-seven 
days in the Pacific, on a raft, after 
his B-24 ditches, in 1942. Zamperini 
then spends three years in Japanese 
prison camps, where he is beaten 
again and again, and endures one 
grotesque punishment in which the 
entire population of prisoners, one 
after another, must punch him in 
the face. You feel like yelling “Cut!” 
to the director, Angelina Jolie, who 
confuses long scenes of sadism with 
truth-telling. O’Connell’s tormenter 
is a repressed homosexual (Miyavi, 
the smooth-faced Japanese pop star) 
who loves Zamperini and can’t stop 
attacking him— a tired trope from the 
Freudian Hollywood of the forties. 
In large set pieces, Jolie is more 
than competent, but the movie feels 
derivative and short of ideas other 
than the notion that endurance makes 
a man great. With Domhnall Gleeson 
and Garrett Hedlund, as fellow-pris- 
oners.— D.D. (In wide release.) 
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giddy burlesque. He hovers at the 
shoulders of the two most impressive 
painters here, the German Charline 
von Heyl and Laura Owens, from 
Los Angeles, both fifty-four. Be sure 
to spend time with Owens’s large 
abstraction hanging in the museum’s 
ground-floor lobby: gestural glyphs 
and splotches in white, black, green, 
and orange on a ground imprinted 
with a blown-up page of newspaper 
want ads. Almost offhandedly ma- 
jestic and preternaturally charming, 
it suggests Polke mistaking himself 
for Joan Miro. Through April 5. 



GALLERIES— CHELSEA 
Yasumasa Morimura 

The Japanese photographer’s most 
ambitious series to date takes on 
Velazquez’s painting “Las Meninas” 
and the room in which it’s installed, 
at the Prado museum. As usual, 
Morimura appears in his pictures, 
both undisguised and costumed as 
the work’s familiar subjects— includ- 
ing the Infanta Margaret Theresa, 
her handmaidens, and the Master 
himself. In a show that is part 
homage and part satire, Morimura 
handles complex issues of gender, 
identity, and originality with a 
light touch that’s as shrewd as it 
is entertaining. Through Jan. 24. 
(Luhring Augustine, 531 W. 24th 
St. 212-206-9100.) 

“Spain & 42 St.” 

A William Burroughs cut-up poem 
supplies the title for this witty show 
of photography that flirts with fashion 
while still keeping it at a distance. 
The clothing in Paul Mpagi Sepuya’s 
pictures has been left draped on a 
chair or sprawled across his studio 
floor. Laurie Simmons shot Cindy 
Sherman underwater in an Issey 
Miyake swimsuit, and Peter Hujar’s 
portrait of David Wojnarowicz 
slicing an apple was commissioned 
by a boutique, but the outfits in 
both works seem beside the point. 
Only Deborah Turbeville deals with 
fashion head-on, presenting it as 
performance, which seems to be the 
real subject of the show. Through 
Jan. 31. (Foxy Production, 623 W. 
27th St. 212-239-2758.) 



GALLERIES— DOWNTOWN 
Sam Lewitt 

For his new works, collectively titled 
“Casual Encounters,” the cerebral 



MUSEUMS SHORT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

“Cubism: The Leonard A. 

Lauder Collection.” 

Through Feb. 16 . 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“Robert Gober: The Heart Is 
Not a Metaphor.” 

Through Jan. 18 . 

MOMA PS1 

“Zero Tolerance." 

Through March 8. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

“Wang Jianwei: Time Temple." 
Through Feb. 16 . 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

“The Butterfly Conservatory.” 
Through May 25 . 

FRICK COLLECTION 

“Masterpieces from the Scottish 
National Gallery." 

Through Feb. 1. 

NEW MUSEUM 

“Chris Ofili: Night and Day." 
Through Feb. 1. 

NEW-YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

“Annie Leibovitz: Pilgrimage." 
Through Feb. 22. 



MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Museum of Modern Art 

“The Forever Now: 
Contemporary Painting in an 
Atemporal World” 

Don’t attend this strong and timely 
show seeking easy joys. Few are on 
offer in the paintings of thirteen 
Americans, three Germans, and one 
Colombian— nine women and eight 
men— and those to be found come 
freighted with rankling self-conscious- 
ness or, here and there, a nonchalance 
that verges on contempt. The ruling 
insight that the thoughtful curator 
Laura Hoptman proposes and the 
artists confirm is that anything at- 
tempted in painting now can’t help 
but be a do-over of something from 
the past, unless it’s so nugatory that 
nobody before thought to bother with 
it. The show broadcasts the news 
that substantial newness in painting 
is obsolete. If one modern master 
haunts the show, it is Sigmar Polke, 
who, from the early nineteen-sixties 
until his death, in 2010, ran painting 
through wringers of caustic irony and 



Minimalists banished the ornamental from art, but the American painter 
Robert Kushner rebelled and helped to found the Pattern and Decoration 
Movement, in the mid-seventies. A show of his big new works on floral 
themes— his subject for forty years— opens at the DC Moore gallery, on Jan. 8. 



New Yorker used an architectural-ren- 
dering program to map out myriad 
rambling routes around the gallery’s 
floor plan. The results are depicted 
on sheets of copper-clad plastic 
used in the production of electronic 
circuits; their near-inscrutable forms 
and high-tech backstory do little to 
vitalize Lewitt ’s abstruse premise. 
More successful are the totemic 
sculptures in the gallery’s other space 
on 36 Orchard St., made of credit 
cards and components of computer 
hard drives, which scramble the 
data on the cards’ strips. Instead 
of enabling the flow of capital, the 
digital medium is forced to corrupt it. 
Through Jan. 11. (Abreu, 88 Eldridge 
St. 212-995-1774.) 

David Weiss 

In collaboration with Peter Fischli, 
Weiss, who died in 2012, produced sly, 
unpretentious art works whose humor 
disguised their critical bite. (You may 
know the pair’s crowd-pleasing Rube 
Goldberg machine of a movie, “The 
Way Things Work.”) Before the two 
Swiss artists joined forces, in 1979, 
Weiss made cartoonish drawings 
and abstract paintings of connected 
lines, which this significant exhibition 
showcases for the first time in the 
U.S. Dozens of works on paper, some 
finished and others mere sketches, 
include witty views of Giacometti- 
like figures puffing on cigarettes. 
In 1975, Weiss published a book of 
delicate drawings of storm-soaked 
Zurich. He then offered a special 
edition— copies that had been left 
outside in the rain. Through Feb. 22. 
(Swiss Institute, 18 Wooster St. 
212-925-2035.) 

“The Contract” 

In the European Union, artists receive 
a royalty each time their works are 
resold. The U.S. has no such droit de 
suite, but in 1971 the curator-dealer 
Seth Siegelaub drafted a rarely used 
contract to guarantee artists fifteen 
per cent of profits from future sales. 
The conceit of this show is that all 
the works in it— by Hans Haacke, 
Wade Guyton, R. H. Quaytman, and 
others— are subject to the agreement. 
Is this premise better suited to an 
article or a symposium than it is to 
an exhibition? Probably, but in this 
turbo-charged art market the show 
has the rare virtue of subordinating 
speculators’ profits to artists’ welfare. 
Through Jan. 11. (Essex Street, 114 
Eldridge St. 917-263-1001.) 
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ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it’s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Bright Light Bright Light 

Rod Thomas, a Welsh singer-song- 
writer, producer, and d.j., who goes 
by this name, creates electro-pop that, 
though slick with house beats and 
sexy with disco grooves, is melodic 
and heartwarming. Among his good 
friends and biggest fans is Elton John, 
who, in an effort to give Thomas more 
exposure, had him open on a series of 
recent and upcoming dates. “Life Is 
Easy,” Thomas’s second studio album, 
is a trove of sweet, sad, and danceable 
love songs. (Mercury Lounge, 217 E. 
Houston St. 212-260-4700. Jan. 13-14.) 

Neneh Cherry 

Few artists have as rich a biography to 
draw on as Cherry, who was born in 
Stockholm and raised by her mother, 
a visual artist, and her stepfather, 
the renowned free-jazz trumpeter 
Don Cherry. The family split their 
time between a remote, converted 
schoolhouse in southern Sweden 
and a loft complex in Long Island 
City, where she met neighbors who 
included Arthur Russell and members 
of the Talking Heads and the Modern 
Lovers. When she was sixteen, her 
stepfather toured the U.K. with the 
Slits, the legendary all-female British 
punk trio, and he took young Neneh 
along, a decision that greatly affected 
her musical path. Soon afterward, 
she moved to London and joined the 
post-punk group Rip Rig + Panic, and 
later collaborated with members of 
Massive Attack on her 1989 breakout 
solo album, “Raw Like Sushi,” which 
helped pave the way for trip-hop. 
For this performance, her New York 
debut, she will present material from 
“Blank Project,” her first solo album 
in sixteen years. Inspired by the recent 
deaths of her mother and her mother- 
in-law, the songs are an affecting mix 
of spoken-word ruminations, spare 
grooves, and blues-inflected vocals. 
(Highline Ballroom, 431 W. 16th 
Street. 212-414-5994. Jan. 9.) 

Shawn Colvin 

It’s been twenty-five years since the 
excellent singer-songwriter released 
her first album, “Steady On,” and 
she has indeed proved to be a steady 
source of quality music. During a 



three-night stand at City Winery, 
she’s collaborating with a trio of swell 
performers. On Jan. 12, Colvin teams 
up with Steve Earle, the country 
rocker whose debut album, “Guitar 
Town,” was a smash in 1986, and 
who is now a patriarchal presence 
on the local music and political 
scenes. (Earle is in the midst of his 
own Monday-night residency here 
this month.) The following night, 
Jan. 13, she shares the stage with 
the Princeton native Mary Chapin 
Carpenter, who came up at about the 
same time as Colvin, won a Grammy 
for her cover of Lucinda Williams’s 
“Passionate Kisses,” in 1993, and has 
written and sung a passel of big hits 
of her own. On Wednesday, Jan. 14, 
the Southern California folk-rock 
legend Jackson Browne makes a rare 
club appearance as Colvin’s musical 
partner. Kate Davis, the singer and 
multi-instrumentalist, will open the 
proceedings each night with a touch 
of jazz. (155 Varick St. 212-608-0555.) 

Dr. Dog 

The Philadelphia act is in town to 
celebrate a new collection, “Live at a 
Flamingo Hotel,” which comes out on 
Jan. 13. In the course of seven albums, 
starting with “Toothbrush,” from 
2001, the band has honed a trippy 
folk-rock sound, delivering jangly 
tunes that traffic in funky riffs and 
crooning choruses with a tendency to 
stick. The live album has been praised 



NYC PodFest 

With the success of WBEZ’s “Se- 
rial,” it can feel like the medium is 
taking center stage, which is actually 
the case at the third annual NYC 
PodFest. Founded by Jeremy Wein, 
a podcast enthusiast and the host of 
“ThisMyShow,” the three-night-long 
talking party takes place first at 
Brooklyn’s Bell House and on the 
final two evenings at Fontana’s, on 
the Lower East Side. It features 
tapings of such programs as “The 
Daily Show Podcast Without Jon 
Stewart,” which is exactly what it 
sounds like, and “Gilbert Gottfried’s 
Amazing Colossal Podcast!,” with 
the guest Susie Essman, of “Curb 
Your Enthusiasm.” The comedian 
Todd Barry is sitting down with 
the indie rockers Yo La Tengo and 
other guests for “The Todd Barry 
Podcast,” and New York’s party-scene 
duo Andrew Andrew, who always 
dress identically and often review 
restaurants and theatre, is hosting 
“The Andrew / Andrew Show” and 
then d.j.-ing the final night away. 
(nycpodfest.com. Jan. 9-11.) 



for the way it captures the band’s 
irrepressible concert performances. 
Dr. Dog is playing eight shows at 
two different venues. (Jan. 9-12, at the 
Music Hall of Williamsburg, 66 N. 6th 
St., Brooklyn, 718-486-5400; Jan. 14-17, 
at the Bowery Ballroom, 6 Delancey 
St. 212-533-2111. ticketmaster.com.) 



JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
“Birth of the American 
Orchestra” 

The ever-mindful Jazz at Lincoln 
Center Orchestra with Wynton 
Marsalis salutes giants of the big-band 
tradition, from the illustrious— Duke 
Ellington, Fletcher Henderson, 
Benny Carter— to those deserving 
of greater recognition, such as the 
pre-swing-era arranger Bill Challis, 
the bebop pioneer Gil Fuller, and 
the Afro-Cuban jazz avatar Chico 
O’Farrill. (Rose Theatre, Broadway 
at 60th St. 212-721-6500. Jan. 9-10.) 

“Celebrating Charlie Haden” 

The death of the bassist, bandleader, 
educator, and activist last July was a 
stinging loss for the jazz community. 
Versions of two of Haden’s most 
prominent ensembles— the Liberation 
Music Orchestra and Quartet West— 
will honor him, as will a host of his 
longtime musical associates, including 
the saxophonist Lee Konitz, the guitarist 
Pat Metheny, the pianist Geri Allen, 
the saxophonist Joshua Redman, and 



the pianist Brad Mehldau. (Town Hall, 
123 W. 43rd St. thetownhall.org. No 
tickets necessary. Jan. 13.) 

Marcus Roberts 

While raising money on Kickstarter 
for his latest project— recording a 
suite of music that he wrote some 
twenty years ago, called “Romance, 
Swing, and the Blues”— the pianist 
and composer declared that “all great 
jazz is modern jazz— whatever the 
age of the piece, we make it ‘modern’ 
(relevant to our own time in history) 
when we play it.” This multi-stylistic 
dictum informs his work with his new 
twelve-member band, the Modern Jazz 
Generation, which recendy released a 
double album of the material. (Dizzy’s 
Club Coca-Cola, Broadway at 60th 
St. 212-258-9595. Jan. 7-11.) 

Winter Jazzfest 

Intrepid listeners who face the weather 
and crowds at this annual gathering’s 
multiple venues are rewarded— for- 
ward-thinking artists always take part. 
Among the hundred or so performers 
at this year’s edition, which also 
includes esteemed veterans, are the 
pianist Amina Claudine Myers, the 
long-running Dutch ensemble the ICP 
Orchestra, the guitarist Anthony Pirog, 
the saxophonist and clarinettist Ken 
Vandermark, the SF Jazz Collective, 
the saxophonist Mark Turner, and the 
eclectically minded outfit Kneebody . 
(winterjazzfest.com. Jan. 8-10.) 



ABOVE .BEYOND 



The No Pants Subway Ride 

People’s pockets tend to be empty in January, once holiday credit-card bills 
come due, but that problem isn’t apparent on the one day this month when 
people ride the subway without any pants at all. It started in New York, in 
2002, with six people who boarded the same train car at consecutive stations, 
wearing winter coats, winter hats, and underwear, but no pants. Last year, 
tens of thousands of people in sixty cities and twenty-five countries surprised 
commuters and tourists with their underpants. As it turns out, it’s all an 
act, organized by Improv Everywhere, a group whose tagline is “We Cause 
Scenes.” Charlie Todd, whose mission is to interrupt daily life with random 
acts of organized fun, started the troupe, and this event is open to all. (For 
information on how to participate, visit improveverywhere.com. Jan. 11.) 



READINGS AND TALKS 
Barnes & Noble 

Pamela Katz, the author of the recent “The Partnership: Brecht, Weill, 
Three Women, and Germany on the Brink,” talks about the book with 
its editor, Gerald Howard, in an event that also includes performances of 
favorites from the Brecht-Weill songbook by the singer Amy Burton and 
the pianist John Musto. (150 E. 86th St. Jan. 9 at 7.) 

Pen Parentis Literary Salon 

Pen Parentis, an organization devoted to supporting writers who are also 
parents, kicks off its thirteenth season with its annual Winter Poetry Night, 
featuring Diana Whitney, Adam Penna, Sarah Gutowski, Jared Harel, and 
Jennifer Michael Hecht. The poets will read from their work and discuss 
balancing creativity with domestic responsibilities. Wine will be served. 
(Andaz Wall Street, 75 Wall St. penparentis.org. Jan. 13 at 7.) 
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“Toxic Psalms,” one of several shows presented by the Prototype festival, runs Jan. 8-n at St. Ann’s Warehouse. 



AGAINST TYPE 

A festival showcasing the variety of “indie opera” returns. 

COMMISSIONS FROM MAJOR OPERA HOUSES continue to allow some of America’s most 
formidable lyric composers (Mark Adamo Jake Heggie, Carlisle Floyd, and others) to use the stage as a 
melting pot, synthesizing the tradition of Puccini, Britten, and Berg with hardy American influences — 
the Broadway stage, the enduring post-minimalist wave. But todays indie-opera movement, which 
is still establishing its own economic base, narrows and sharpens stylistic parameters. This trend is 
exemplified in the Prototype festival — a successful collaboration between Beth Morrison Projects and 
the HERE Arts Center — which returns this week, for a third year (Jan. 8-17). The flagship production, 
“The Scarlet Ibis” (with a quasi-minimalist score by Stefan Weisman), is designed for audiences young 
and old; it views the subject of physical disability through the lens of a Southern writer’s anguished 
childhood. Bora Yoon’s “Sunken Cathedral” (at La Mama) is a multicultural one-woman show on the 
classic big themes (life, death, the universe), featuring an expansive video element. And “Kansas City 
Choir Boy,” a “theatricalized concept album” about love, fate, and small- town America, written by Todd 
Almond and performed by Almond and Courtney Love, seems aimed at a rock-friendly crowd. 

If any show transcends these categories, it might be “Toxic Psalms,” a co-production with St. Ann’s 
Warehouse and presented by Carmina Slovenica, a thirty-strong women’s chorus under the command 
of Karmina Silec. It uses music and texts (medieval, minimalist, and otherwise) by Veljo Tormis, 

Jacob Cooper, Karin Rehnquist, Rachmaninoff, and Hafiz, among others, to create a searing, richly 
physicalized collective entertainment set in the context of current events in Africa, Russia, and the 
Middle East. Some listeners will recall the raw feminine energy of “Le Mystere des Voix Bulgares,” 
while others will see parallels with the work of Heiner Goebbels and David Lang. All will be moved 
by the show’s condemnation of “men killin g for the glory of their psalms.” 

— Russell Platt 



CLASCAL 

MUJIC 



OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Bartlett Sher’s production of “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann,” which debuted 
in 2009, may be a little overstuffed 
with ideas and a little too dependent 
on visual razzle-dazzle, but it is 
nonetheless a vigorous and inventive 
attempt to grapple with Offenbach’s 
eternally problematic opera, an ad- 
mixture of divine genius and mere 
professionalism. Its premiere offered 
a golden opportunity for the Maltese 
tenor Joseph Calleja to reach a new 
level of artistry; now the excellent 
and ambitious Vittorio Grigolo takes 
over the title role, with Kate Lindsey 
as Nicklausse, Thomas Hampson as 
the Four Villains, and Erin Morley, 
Hibla Gerzmava, and Christine Rice 
as the objects of Hoffmann’s doomed 
affections; Yves Abel conducts. (Jan. 12 
at 7:30.) • Also playing: Willy Decker’s 
bracing modern-style Salzburg Festival 
production of “La Traviata”— visually 
dominated by a massive clock and by 
the lurid red dress of the title charac- 
ter-made waves when it arrived at the 
Met, in 2010. Now a known quantity, 
it can serve as a vehicle for rising stars. 
This revival features Marina Rebeka 
and Francesco Demuro as Violetta and 
Alfredo, with Quinn Kelsey in the role 
of Germont; Marco Armiliato. (Jan. 7 
at 7:30 and Jan. 10 at 8:30.) • Richard 
Jones’s production of “Hansel and 
Gretel,” gaudy and dark and fun for all 
ages, is this year’s family presentation, 
performed in English and offered at 
special matinee times. Humperdinck’s 
gently post-Wagnerian score will be 
intoned by Jennifer Johnson Cano and 
Andriana Chuchman in the title roles, 
with Michaela Martens, as Gertrude 
(the mother), and Robert Brubaker, as 
the Witch, one of the juiciest travesty 
roles in the repertoire; Andrew Davis. 
(Jan. 8 at 7:30. This is the final perfor- 
mance.) • Franz Lehar’s “The Merry 
Widow” travelled the world in triumph 
for nearly a century before it arrived 
at the Met. Tim Albery’s inaugural 
production, in 2000, leavened the 
operetta’s sumptuous Viennese traditions 
with tart but entertaining irony. Now, 
in her Met debut, Susan Stroman, a 
choreographer and director who’s as 
American as apple pie, brings her 
considerable talents to a new staging 
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(sung in English) starring not only 
Renee Fleming and Nathan Gunn, 
as Hanna and Danilo, but also the 
Broadway star Kelli O’Hara (another 
debut) and the tenor Alek Shrader, 
as the second amorous couple, to 
whom Lehar also gave some delightful 
music. The glorious Thomas Allen, 
himself a fine Danilo in his prime, 
takes the buffo role of Baron Zeta; 
Andrew Davis. (Jan. 9 and Jan. 13 at 
7:30.) (Metropolitan Opera House. 
212-362-6000.) 



ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
New York Philharmonic 

Alan Gilbert, who has bravely picked 
up the baton from Leonard Bernstein 
to advance the cause of the Danish 
maverick Carl Nielsen, finishes his 
multiyear “Nielsen Project” by leading 
the visionary Clarinet Concerto; the 
soloist is the Philharmonic’s new 
principal, Anthony McGill. The 
program opens with Ravel’s splashy 
“Vaises Nobles et Sentimentales” and 



OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Ancient Lives 

At the Kitchen, Tina Satter, with her 
company, Half Straddle, performs a 
coming-of-age story that explores the 
meaning of family and friendship. 
Opens Jan. 7. (512 W. 19th St. 212- 
255-5793.) 

Constellations 

Jake Gyllenhaal and Ruth Wilson 
star in a new play by Nick Payne, 
which imagines the possibilities of the 
relationship between a man and the 
physicist he falls in love with. Michael 
Longhurst directs. In previews. Opens 
Jan. 13. (Samuel J. Friedman, 261 W. 
47th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Dying for It 

Atlantic Theatre Company presents 
the American premiere of a play by 
Moira Buffini, adapted from “The 
Suicide,” by Nikolai Erdman. Neil 
Pepe directs. In previews. Opens Jan. 
8. (336 W. 20th St. 866-811-4111.) 

Honeymoon in Vegas 

Tony Danza, Rob McClure, and 
Brynn O’Malley star in Andrew 
Bergman and Jason Robert Brown’s 
new musical, based on the 1992 
movie. Gary Griffin directs. In 
previews. (Nederlander, 208 W. 41st 
St. 866-870-2717.) 

Into the Woods 

Roundabout Theatre Company 
presents Fiasco Theatre’s unplugged 
version of the 1987 musical by 
Stephen Sondheim, with a book 



concludes, grandly, with selections from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Swan Lake.” (Avery 
Fisher Hall. 212-875-5656. Jan. 8 and 
Jan. 13 at 7:30 and Jan. 9-10 at 8.) 

Tenet: Charpentier’s 
“Vespers” 

Jolle Greenleaf and Scott Metcalfe’s 
top-drawer ensemble of singers and 
players made its reputation with its 
frequent (and assured) performances 
of Monteverdi’s “Vespers.” Now it 
advocates for the French Baroque 
maitre Marc-Antoine Charpentier’s 
lesser-known masterwork on similar 
sacred texts, in a concert at the Church 
of St. Joseph. (371 Sixth Ave. tenetnyc. 
com. Jan. 9 at 7:30. Note: A performance 
of the Monteverdi follows on Jan. 10 
at the Church of St. Jean Baptiste.) 



RECITALS 

Bargemusic: 

Johnny Gandelsman 

Any time that this incandescent 
violinist— no longerwith the Knights 



chamber orchestra but still part of the 
post-classical string quartet Brooklyn 
Rider— takes up Bach’s solo Sonatas 
and Partitas is a notable occasion. He 
headlines the floating chamber-music 
series this weekend, performing all six 
of the works. (Fulton Ferry Landing, 
Brooklyn, bargemusic.org. Jan. 10 at 
8 and Jan. 11 at 4.) 

Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center 

Benjamin Beilman, a breakout star of 
the violin world, is a featured player in 
the Society’s next concert, an evening 
of music for strings by Beethoven 
(the String Trio in C Minor, Op. 
9, Op. 3), Kodaly, and Dvorak (the 
“American” Quintet), in which he’ll 
be joined by such eminences as the 
violinist Ani Kavafian and the cellist 
David Finckel. (Alice Tully Hall. 
212-875-5788. Jan. 11 at 5.) 

Del Sol Quartet 

The vibrant young string ensemble’s 
two forty-five-minute sets at the 



THE THEATRE — 



by James Lapine, featuring eleven 
actors and one piano. Directed by 
Noah Brody and Ben Steinfeld. In 
previews. (Laura Pels, 111 W. 46th 
St. 212-719-1300.) 

I’m Gonna Pray for You So 
Hard 

Trip Cullman directs the world 
premiere of a play by Halley Feiffer, 
about a young actress seeking the 
approval of her father, a famous play- 
wright. In previews. (Atlantic Stage 
2, at 330 W. 16th St. 866-811-4111.) 

A Month in the Country 

Taylor Schilling, Peter Dinklage, 
Anthony Edwards, Annabella Sciorra, 
and Elizabeth Franz star in Ivan 
Turgenev’s comedy from 1855, in 
which a woman falls in love with 
the tutor she has hired for her son. 
Erica Schmidt directs. Previews begin 
Jan. 9. (Classic Stage Company, 136 
E. 13th St. 866-811-4111.) 

Toxic Psalms 

As part of the Prototype Festival, 
Beth Morrison Projects and HERE 
present the Slovenian vocal theatre 
company Carmina Slovenica, which 
tells stories with choral singing. 
Karmina Silec directs a piece about 
victimization and abuse. Jan. 8-11. 
(St. Ann’s Warehouse, 29 Jay St., 
Brooklyn. 718-254-8779.) 

Under the Radar Festival 

The annual survey of work from up- 
and-comers around the world includes 
pieces by Reggie Watts, Taylor Mac, 



Iran’s Mehr Theatre Group, and Stan’s 
Cafe, from the U.K. Opens Jan. 7. 
(Public, 425 Lafayette St. 212-967-7555.) 

The Woodsman 

Created by James Ortiz and Strange- 
men & Co., this play tells a story 
about the Tin Man from “The Wizard 
of Oz,” the woman he loves, and the 
witch who tries to keep them apart. 
The production, which premiered last 
year, has music by Edward W. Hardy 
and lyrics by Jennifer Loring. Ortiz 
and Claire Karpen direct. Previews 
begin Jan. 13. (59E59, at 59 E. 59th 
St. 212-279-4200.) 



NOW PLAYING 
Disgraced 

In this ninety-minute work about 
cultures clashing, the excellent, humor- 
ous Karen Pittman plays Jory, a sleek 
lawyer at a high-powered firm where 
her co-worker Amir (the handsome 
Hari Dhillon) is slowly unravelling: 
he wants to be a partner but is coming 
undone by all the racism he feels he 
must combat in order to be seen as 
a valued colleague. Amir, a Pakistani 
married to a white painter named 
Emily (played with no energy and no 
imagination by Gretchen Mol), whose 
biggest artistic influence is Islamic art, 
may just be a creep— perceived racial 
slights and his internalized racially 
influenced self-hatred can’t excuse 
his poor, self-indulgent behavior. 
Akhtar’s writing, while lively and 
clear, is journalism onstage: we’re 
made very aware of the “issues.” 



Cornelia Street Cafe will include 
not only American works by Pierre 
Jalbert and the great Lou Harrison 
(“QuartetSet”) but also music by 
the Australian composers Elena 
Kats-Chernin and the late Peter 
Sculthorpe (his String Quartet No. 
14, which features an exotic obbligato 
instrument, the aboriginal didgeridoo). 
(29 Cornelia St. 212-989-9319. Jan. 
12 at 9 and 10.) 

“The Song Continues”: 

John Brancy 

As part of Marilyn Horne’s annual 
round of concerts and master classes 
at Carnegie Hall, the up-and-coming 
baritone (with the admired pianist Ken 
Noda) offers a sensitively arranged 
recital of music that evokes the era of 
the First World War, including works 
by Butterworth (“Six Songs from A 
Shropshire Lad,”’ his masterpiece), 
Orff, Poulenc (“Bleuet”), Debussy, 
Ravel, and Ives (“Tom Sails Away”). 
(Weill Recital Hall. 212-247-7800. 
Jan. 13 at 5:30.) 



The only time they get blurred and 
achieve some depth is when Pittman 
is circling her friends and adversaries, 
never quite certain when they’re one 
or the other. (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

The Elephant Man 

Bernard Pomerance’s 1977 play is based 
on the true story of Joseph Merrick, 
some twenty years after his birth, in 
Leicester, in 1862. Merrick’s body 
began its amazing transformation 
early on: his head was covered in 
growths and his right arm was a 
useless club. After years as a touring 
exhibit, Merrick (Bradley Cooper, 
who does a bang-up job physically 
and aurally) is brought to London 
Hospital by FrederickTreves (Ales- 
sandro Nivola, a study in charisma). 
Treves introduces Mrs. Kendal (Pa- 
tricia Clarkson) to Merrick, believing 
that because she’s trained in the art 
of illusion she’ll be able to hide her 
response to Merrick’s deformities, 
and thus make the Elephant Man 
feel more like a man. The director, 
Scott Ellis, hasn’t decided whether 
the story should be played for its 
narrative pathos or as something 
more stylized. Treves, our de-facto 
narrator, represents both approaches, 
and Ellis has given Nivola little help 
in making them cohere. Cooper, as 
that brilliant misfit, is all pathos. 
Clarkson, with her signature warm 
and vibrating voice, is commanding 
and true. (Reviewed in our issue of 
12/22 & 29/14.) (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 
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TABLES FOR TWO 

GREENPOINT FISH & LOBSTER CO. 

114 Nassau Ave . , Brooklyn (718-349-0400) 

A BREAKFAST TACO IS NOT necessarily where you’d expect to find superlative 
scrambled eggs, and a fish shop is not necessarily where you’d expect to find a breakfast 
taco, superlative or otherwise. But, in addition to those scrambled eggs — fat, delicate, 
custard- like curds — the breakfast taco at Greenpoint Fish 8c Lobster Co. contains 
crispy fried oysters and shaved bottarga (plus pickled jalapenos and chipotle mayo), and 
suddenly it all makes sense. Even the fiercest brunch hater will have a hard time arguing 
with the weekend midday menu at Greenpoint Fish, which changes with the season and 
the catch. On a recent Sunday, the tacos shared billing with a hearty, house-smoked- 
bluefish hash topped with arugula and poached eggs; thick folds of arctic-char gravlax, 
strewn with capers and dill and served with a Black Seed bagel; and sweet, slippery lobes 
of sea urchin nestled in its spiny vessel. 

Dinner on a Tuesday brought a shift in tone but not tenor, beginning with slices of 
a firm, buttery scallop, presented in its luminescent shell like Botticelli’s Venus. Plump, 
juicy Cape Cod mussels were ladled with a thrillingly rich green coconut curry, flecked 
with tiny warning signs of bright-red Thai bird chili, and served with a hunk of craggy 
sourdough to sop up the valuable refuse. There were dishes containing little or nothing 
from the sea, like an unusually generous portion of fried Brussels sprouts in buttermilk 
ranch and a bowl of blistered shishito peppers with bonito flakes, but why bother when 
you could have the peppers stuffed into the cavity of a freshly caught, crisp-skinned and 
sweet-fleshed whole whiting? 

In their mission to introduce high-quality seafood to a neighborhood redolent of 
pierogies and kielbasa, the shop’s proprietors, Adam Geringer-Dunn and Vinny Milburn, 
have covered all angles. Geringer-Dunn, a pescatarian who lives in the neighborhood 
and likes to cook, wanted easy access to the stuff; Milburn, his friend and former 
music-business associate, knew how best to procure it, as the great-great-grandson of 
the founder of the thriving Boston fish wholesaler John Nagle Co. There can be a wait 
for the twenty-odd seats along the galley kitchen, but up front, at the counter, service is 
speedy and the options on ice are plentiful: glistening fillets of rainbow trout and Alaskan 
salmon, clusters of littlenecks and oysters, quarts of fish stock. For the home cook, it’s a 
one-stop shop, chockablockwith tools and accessories, from shrimp deveiners and soup 
socks to lemons, panko, dried seaweed sheets, and mango-lassi-flavored saltwater taffy. 
There’s even a shelf of cookbooks: “The River Cottage Fish Book,”“A Boat, a Whale, 8c 
a Walrus, ’’“For Cod and Country.” Amen. 

— Hannah Goldfield 

Open daily for lunch and dinner. Kitchen dishes $6-$28. 
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BAR TAB SIXTYFIVE 

30 Rockefeller Plaza (212-632-5065) 
The Rainbow Room is back— 
landmarked, refurbished, and gleaming, 
after a five-year post-recession hiatus— 
and along with it comes SixtyFive, a 
new sky-high cocktail lounge. On a 
recent Monday evening, as protesters 
and holiday tourists thronged the 
streets outside, the escalator to 
the coat check was a parade of fur, 
Burberry, and houndstooth. (Mondays 
are the only nights that the Rainbow 
Room, mostly an event space, is open 
for dinner.) The sixty-fifth floor feels a 
bit like a dream: wraparound terrace, 
gorgeous views in all directions, a 
silvery geometric ceiling that looks 
like Gehry, or Georges Braque. You 
can stare at the ceiling— Is it stone? Is 
it velvet?— if you've chivalrously taken 
the non-view side of the table, or 
at the Empire State Building if you 
haven’t. Two cocktail lists, classic (a 
Sazerac, a Rose’s Dirty Gibson) and 
contemporary (a Room with a View, 
with rum, Cointreau, sparkling apple 
cider, and nutmeg; a Renaissance, with 
bourbon, vermouth, port, and Grand 
Marnier mist), are mildly amusing and 
wildly expensive. That night, the drinks 
arrived with delicious rosemary-dusted 
nuts and a remix of “Sexual Healing.” 

As the room filled with boisterous 
revellers with platinum hair and gold 
jewelry, conversation turned from the 
N.Y.P.D. and Serpico to “Saturday Night 
Live.” “That sketch happened in this 
building!” a man said. “Makes the drink 
taste better.” 

—Sarah Larson 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 



COMMENT 
THE FIRE THU TIME 



I n 1960, James Baldwin, the American Orwell, wrote 
“Fifth Avenue, Uptown: A Letter from Harlem,” an 
essay that portrayed the ugly dynamic between white po- 
lice officers and young black men in the neighborhood 
where he grew up: 

Rare, indeed, is the Harlem citizen, from the most circumspect 
church member to the most shiftless adolescent, who does not have 
a long tale to tell of police incompetence, injustice, or brutality. I 

myself have witnessed and endured it more than once It is hard, 

on the other hand, to blame the policeman, blank, good-natured, 
thoughtless, and insuperably innocent, for being such a perfect rep- 
resentative of the people he serves. He, too, believes in good inten- 
tions and is astounded and offended when they are not taken for the 
deed. He has never, himself, done anything for which to be hated — 
which of us has? — and yet he is facing, daily and nightly, people who 
would gladly see him dead, and he knows it. There is no way for him 
not to know it: there are few things under heaven more unnerving 
than the silent, accumulating contempt and hatred of a people. 

To contemporary readers, such a passage may seem a relic 
of a harsh past. Baldwin’s essay predates so many advances, 
including the Civil Rights and Voting Rights Acts. The 
New York Police Department’s rank and file is no longer 
majority white. Crime rates are lower than they have been 
in decades. An African-American was 
elected President in 2008 and appointed 
an African-American to be the chief 
law-enforcement official in the land. 

American audiences go to see “Selma,” 
get teary-eyed, and think how far we’ve 
come. The temptation is to suppose that 
Baldwin has long since lost all relevance. 

Why, then, does the President gently re- 
mind us that if he had a son he’d look 
like Trayvon Martin? And why does the 
Attorney General say we are a “nation 
of cowards” when it comes to the dis- 
cussion of race? 

On December 3rd, a Staten Island 
grand jury declined to indict Daniel 
Pantaleo, an N.Y.P.D. officer, on any 
charge related to the homicide-by- 



asphyxiation, in July, of an African-American man named 
Eric Garner. New York’s mayor, Bill de Blasio, commented 
on the grand jury’s decision. He spoke with unapologetic 
honesty about the failure of the judicial system. He antic- 
ipated, and tacitly endorsed, peaceful protest, “the only thing 
that has ever worked” to advance social justice in America. 
And he spoke personally, saying that he and his wife, Chir- 
lane, have had “the talk” with their son, Dante, about “the 
dangers he may face” on the street as a young man of color: 

I’ve had to worry over the years, Chirlane’s had to worry. Is 
Dante safe each night? There are so many families in this city who 
feel that each and every night. Is my child safe? And not just from 
some of the painful realities — crime and violence in some of our 
neighborhoods — but are they safe from the very people they want to 
have faith in as their protectors? 

De Blasio then echoed one of the most resonant lines 
heard since the protests began last summer in Ferguson, 
Missouri. “It’s a phrase that should never have to be said,” 
he insisted. “It should be self-evident. But our history, sadly, 
requires us to say that black lives matter.” 

The demonstrations that followed were almost entirely 
peaceful. There were instances of protest- 
ers shouting despicable slogans, but those 
instances were isolated and rare. Most po- 
lice officers showed no more disrespect to 
de Blasio and the protesters than de Bla- 
sio and the protesters had shown to them. 
The truth is that both protest and argu- 
ment, conducted peacefully and with de- 
cency, can have the effect of easing the 
long-running tension between the police 
and the policed and bringing about the 
kind of change that is needed. The “tech- 
niques” that killed Eric Garner demand 
reform, and so does a system in which it 
is nearly impossible to bring a police officer 
to trial. 

And yet some police groups, includ- 
ing the leadership of the Patrolmen’s 
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Benevolent Association, charged that the Mayor was fan- 
ning anti-police sentiment. Then came the assassination, 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant, of two N.Y.P.D. officers, Rafael 
Ramos and Wenjian Liu, by a young man who had just 
shot his ex-girlfriend. That horrendous event devastated 
New Yorkers, particularly police officers, who daily put 
their lives at risk in the name of public safety. It also brought 
the simmering resentment among some police leaders to 
a boil of accusatory rhetoric. Patrick Lynch, the head of 
the P.B.A., who has waged battles over contracts and other 
issues with previous mayors, used the killings as a politi- 
cal cudgel. The Mayor, he said, had blood on his hands. 
Michael Goodwin, a columnist for the Post, was among 
those who had amplified the case for blaming de Blasio; 
the Mayor, he wrote, had thrown “gasoline on the fire by 
painting the entire force as a bunch of white racist brutes.” 
As a way to cool tensions, de Blasio asked that there be a 
halt to protests, at least until after the officers’ funerals. The 
most flagrant refusal to do so came at the funeral of Rafael 
Ramos, when hundreds of police officers in attendance, fol- 
lowing Lynch’s lead, turned their backs as the Mayor deliv- 
ered a eulogy. An occasion of mourning had been hijacked. 



The police commissioner, William Bratton, was diplomatic, 
calling the gesture “inappropriate.” It was worse than that. It 
was an act of profound disrespect not only to de Blasio but 
also to the Ramos family members, who were there to grieve, 
not to witness a petulant display of resentment. 

At his press conference, de Blasio had referred to a his- 
tory that preceded the death of Eric Garner and charged 
it with meaning. The story of civil rights is not an event 
that ends with a triumphal arrival at a Southern statehouse. 
Two generations after Selma, the Supreme Court has started 
to roll back voting rights. Two generations after Selma, 
one out of three black males born in America today will, 
if present trends continue, see the inside of a prison cell. 

“One day, to everyone’s astonishment, someone drops a 
match in the powder keg and everything blows up,” Bald- 
win wrote. “Before the dust has settled or the blood con- 
gealed, editorials, speeches, and civil-rights commissions 
are loud in the land, demanding to know what happened. 
What happened is that Negroes want to be treated like 
men.” Some of the language is of its time, but the demand 
is just and everlasting. 

— David Remnick 



POSTCARD FROM ROME 
CIVIC DUTY 




T he architect Renzo Piano has offices 
in Genoa, where he grew up; in 
Paris, where he currently lives; and in 
New York, where he is perhaps best 
known for having designed the Times 
Building, on Eighth Avenue. Piano 
spends a lot of time in New York — 
among his current projects is the new 
Columbia University campus that’s going 
up in West Harlem — and he was in the 
city when he got a call, a year and a half 
ago, from Italy’s President, Giorgio Na- 
politano. Napolitano wanted to appoint 
Piano a “senator for life.”The job comes 
with a salary and a vote in the Italian 
Senate, and since it’s “for life” there are 
no pesky reelection campaigns. Was 
Piano interested? He was taken aback. 

“For some funny reason, you don’t 
understand that you are aging,” Piano 
said the other day, in Rome. “So when 
President Napolitano called me, I said, 
‘But I’m too young!’ And he laughed 
over the phone, and he said, ‘No, you are 
not too young.’” 

Piano, who is seventy- seven, was sit- 
ting in his Senate office in the Palazzo 



Giustiniani, around the corner from the 
Pantheon. The room is almost entirely 
taken up by a large round table, and 
its walls are covered with drawings 
and plans. As soon as Piano became 
a senator, he handed over the office, 
along with his government salary, to six 
much younger architects and asked them 
to come up with ways to improve the 
periferie — the often run-down neigh- 
borhoods that ring Rome and Italy’s 
other major cities. The six were about 
to present their first year’s worth of work 
to the public, which was why Piano was 
in the capital. 

“In the nineteen-sixties and seven- 
ties, the big challenge — in Europe cer- 
tainly, but everywhere — was to estab- 
lish as a principle that historic centers 
have to be preserved,” he went on. “But 
in the two-thousands — probably for 
the next three, four, five decades — the 
real challenge is to transform the pe- 
riphery. If we fail in doing this, it will 
be a real tragedy.” 

Much as recent immigrants in France 
are shunted to the banlieues, in Italy they 
are pushed into the periferie. As immi- 
gration to Europe has soared, so, too, have 
tensions; in November, riot police were 
dispatched to Tor Sapienza, a neighbor- 
hood on the eastern edge of Rome, after 
residents attacked an immigrant center 
there. “The periphery is always accom- 
panied by an adjective that is negative,” 



Piano said. “But the truth is the energy 
is there; the desire for change is there. 
There is always, even in the most diffi- 
cult periphery, something good, and that 
is what you have to find, to bring up.” 

In the early nineteen-seventies, Piano 
and his partner at the time, Richard 
Rogers, designed the Centre Georges 
Pompidou, in Paris. The building, with 
its inside-out construction, has been 
called “one of the most radical” of the 
twentieth century, and it transformed 
ideas about what a museum could be. 
Piano believes in the power of museums 
and libraries and concert halls. “They 
become places where people share val- 
ues, where they stay together,” he said. 
“And this is what I call the civic role of 
architecture.” 

Rome is full of what might be called 
un-civic architecture: projects that were 
started but not completed, like a half- 
finished sports complex that resembles 
a giant spinnaker; or completed and then 
abandoned, like the bicycle-sharing sta- 
tions that dot the sidewalks but have no 
bikes. One of the projects Piano’s team 
came up with would use the space under 
an empty viaduct. The viaduct was sup- 
posed to improve tram service to the 
northeastern rim of the city, but the trams 
never arrived. Piano shrugged: “Typical.” 
Two of his young architects had drawn 
up plans to convert the viaduct into a 
sort of upside-down High Line, with a 
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park running beneath. Only a tiny part 
of the project had been completed, but 
“in one year it’s not bad,” Piano said. He 
recalled his own years studying architec- 
ture, in the early-nineteen-sixties in 
Milan. He and his fellow-students were 
occupying the university, “so that was my 
job in the night,” he said. “And in the 
day I was working in a nice office.” 
“The real point for students like me 
was to change the world,” he said. “It 
was a kind of mad, insane, but great uto- 
pia. And I think it’s good to grow up 
like this, because you grow with this idea 
that never leaves you, so when you are 
seventy-seven you still feel like a kid and 
this is what you want to do.” 

— Elizabeth Kolbert 



UP LIFET LADDER 
HOOP DREAM5 



\ \ / / 




E ddie Huang was ten years old when, 
he says, he glimpsed his “hopes and 
dreams in a box. ’’They were white with 
red trim and a silver tongue, and they sat 
in the display window of City Sports at 
the Belz Outlet Mall, in Orlando, Flor- 
ida. The Jordan V sneakers cost a hun- 



dred dollars, but Eddie encouraged his 
parents, frugal Taiwanese immigrants 
who owned a steak restaurant, to con- 
sider them an investment in his future 
career in the N.B.A. His father expressed 
skepticism. “No shoe is going to make 
you jump higher when you’re this fat,” 
he said. Later, when Eddie revised his 
dream — he wanted to be a sportscaster — 
his father spotted an even more insur- 
mountable hurdle: “They’ll never let 
someone with a face like you on television.” 

Huang did not end up playing for 
the N.B.A.,but he made it to television. 
His path was circuitous: he moved to 
New York and, after stints as a corpo- 
rate lawyer and a marijuana dealer, 
opened Baohaus, a Taiwanese street- 
food joint in the East Village, which 
paired pork buns with hip-hop music. 
That led to his own online show, a food- 
themed travel program for Vice, called 
“Huang’s World,” and a book deal. Now 
Huang’s memoir, a coming-of-age story 
titled “Fresh Off the Boat,” has been 
adapted into a sitcom, which will pre- 
miere next month on ABC. 

“My dad’s first reaction was ‘I’m so 
sorry I brought you to this country!”’ 
Huang said the other day. “He was com- 
ing here as an adult and didn’t really know 
what it was like for an ABC” — that is, 
an American-born Chinese. Huang was 
at the basketball courts at Chelsea Piers, 



warming up for a game of one-on-one 
with his younger brother Evan. Dressed 
in a black T-shirt, red Nike shorts, and 
magenta LeBron Xs, he dribbled a ball 
to the free-throw line, stopped, and did 
squats. “I’m thirty- two this year,” he said, 
“and this is the first year I feel old.” 

Evan (six years younger, two inches 
taller) stood nearby, in matching LeBrons. 
He recently completed a degree in global 
studies at the New School, having taken 
four years off to help his brother open 
Baohaus. The brothers wore matching 
jade Buddhas on thick gold chains, a gift 
from their mother to each of her three 
sons. Eddie doesn’t take his off: “Some- 
thing shitty happened to me the one time 
I did.” (He wrecked his Jeep Grand Cher- 
okee. Then his condom broke.) 

Growing up in a predominantly white 
neighborhood in Orlando (the family 
restaurant has since become a Hooters), 
the Huang boys didn’t need to be told 
they were different. “Ching-Chong 
Eddie Huang” was a frequent refrain 
from classmates, Eddie said. To fit in, 
he immersed himself in basketball, a 
sport his father loved, too. In a scene 
from the pilot episode of “Fresh Off the 
Boat,” the young Eddie (played by the 
cherubic Hudson Yang) begs his mother 
to buy him “white-people food” for lunch, 
then lays out his three-step plan for world 
domination: first, get a seat at the table; 
second, meet Shaquille O’Neal; third, 
change the game. 

The sitcom doesn’t preserve much 
of Huang’s archness. “There’s definitely 
an issue with accuracy,” he said. He pro- 
vided the voice-over but was not al- 
lowed to write the script. “That’s the 
great irony and metaphor for network 
television: even if they have a real story, 
they need to cook it into a version that 
mass Americans can digest.” This is 
particularly true of his father’s charac- 
ter. “I love Randall,” Huang said, refer- 
ring to Randall Park, the actor who 
plays Huang senior. “But they’ve made 
my dad into a neutered tourist in a fanny 
pack and stonewashed khakis.” 

Ten minutes into the basketball game, 
Eddie had run up the score to 11-4. The 
brothers were playing to twenty-one. 
“Um, it’s not gonna be a long game,” 
Evan said, lifting his shirt to mop sweat 
from his forehead. 

“I’m naturally very competitive,” Eddie 
explained. “But I’m less aggressive when 




I play with him. Just cause it’s family, 
you know?” Final score: 21-10. They 
high-fived instead of shaking hands. 

In a nearby cafe, the brothers gulped 
water and discussed their plans for the 
next few hours: Evan had a “day party” 
to attend, and Eddie was meeting friends 
for dinner. The conversation returned 
to shoes. “The two shoes I really like but 
don’t have are the Union 180s and the 




Eddie Huang 



Galaxy Foams,” Eddie said. Last year, 
he presented his father with a birthday 
gift: a pair of LeBron Xs. And? Fluang 
shook his head. “My dad has had shitty 
shoes his whole life,” he said. “When he 
saw these dope kicks, he just put them 
back into the box. ‘Too expensive!’ He 
wore them maybe once. And now they 
are sitting in a box, way back on the top 
shelf of his closet.” 

— -Jiayang Fan 



WARDROBE DEPT. 
NEW THREADS 




S everal years back, when Joan Taub 
Ades, who with her husband is a 
benefactor of the Manhattan School 
of Music, attended the student vocal 
competition that she oversees, she no- 
ticed that some of the female singers 
were dressed inappropriately. “They 
didn’t look good when they came on 
the stage,” Ades recalled recently. 
“They were wearing pleated things 
and dresses that didn’t fit them right, 



or they were too buxom and showing 
too much. I just saw a need that I 
could fill.” 

The result was Joan’s Closet, a proj- 
ect that matches the conservatory’s 
young musicians with recital-worthy 
clothes, free of charge. That first year, 
Ades asked her friends to donate items; 
as a donor to the Metropolitan Opera 
and a former board member of the 
American Ballet Theatre, she knew 
the right people. Valentinos, Oscar de la 
Rentas, and Carolina Herreras poured 
in, though Ades cut out the labels: “I 
don’t want the girls to come in and 
say, ‘Oh, I just got an Oscar de la 
Renta!’ I want them to say, ‘Doesn’t 
this look good on me?’ ” The next 
year, she began scouring the racks 
at Bloomingdale’s (“They treated us 
dreadfully”) and Lord &Taylor, keep- 
ing in mind the needs of various dis- 
ciplines: long A-line gowns or pants 
are ideal for cellists, strapless dresses 
work best for violinists, and singers 
require flexible bodices for better in- 
take of breath. 

On a recent Thursday morning, Ades 
arrived at the school, in Morningside 
Heights, for the sixth annual try-on. 
Her look was patron-of-the-arts crisp: 
red lipstick, pointy heels, and an ivory 
Escada suit adorned with a gold brooch. 
A multipurpose room — the Alan M. 
and Joan Taub Ades Performance 
Space — had been converted into a 
showroom, with racks of more than 
four hundred outfits, both new and do- 
nated, a couple of well-dressed man- 
nequins, and a three-way mirror bor- 
rowed from the opera department. 
“We’re like Loehmann’s,” Ades ob- 
served. A cowbell signalled the eleven- 
thirty shift, followed by a rush of stu- 
dents. Ades, whose services include 
hands-on fashion advice, was soon ap- 
proached by Melody Yun Xie, a first- 
year vocalist in the master’s-degree pro- 
gram. She had just put on a red-and- 
green taffeta gown and she looked ec- 
static. “It can be for my Musetta!” she 
said. 

“Beautiful,” Ades told her. “The 
length is right.” She leaned in and 
added, “Make sure you steam this well.” 

“Thank you so much, Mrs. Joan!” 

Nearby, Esther Lim, a slender pia- 
nist in her third year of graduate study, 
had on a size- 14 floor-length purple 



dress with a floral strap, which she was 
hoping to have taken in. (A seamstress 
down the street provides basic tailor- 
ing, for free.) Ades frowned. “This 
needs too much alteration,” she said, 
lifting the skirt. 

Lim came back minutes later in a 
size-7 blue dress with a bejewelled 
waist. “Much better,” Ades said. She 
looked down and added, “Not with 
that pocketbook.” 

The bell rang again, and an ad- 
ministrator yelled, “Twelve-o’clock 
shift! Go for it!” Ever since a couple 
of crashers got in, a few years ago, the 
girls have been required to show stu- 
dent I.D.s. “People heard there were 
free clothes being given out at the Man- 
hattan School of Music,” Ades said. 
“It’s sort of like a compliment in re- 
verse.” She is hoping to expand into 
men’s clothes, having already given a 
young bassist some bow ties belong- 
ing to her husband, who “wasn’t happy 
about it.” She scanned the accessories 
table, which had a selection of heels, 
gloves, bags, and pins. “See, this should 
be opened and put on a mannequin,” 
she said, pulling a jangly resin neck- 
lace from a plastic bag. “It happens to 
be mine, so I know it well.” 

Elena Pinderhughes, a sophomore 
flutist, emerged from the changing 
area in a black-and-white lace cock- 
tail dress. “Look at that!” Ades said, 
and twirled her finger. “Turn, turn, 
turn. You like it?” 

Pinderhughes hedged. “I like it, 
but I don’t think it’s perfect for what 
I’m looking for in terms of perfor- 
mance. Because I’m in the jazz pro- 
gram, I’m looking for something a lit- 
tle bit more — ” 

J azzyr 

“Yeah.” Moments later, she re- 
turned, beaming, in a slinky gold- 
beaded mesh dress. “What do you 
think of this one?” 

“Honey bun, you look good in ev- 
erything,” Ades said, before suggest- 
ing a metal chain to cinch the waist. 
Carnegie Hall’s opening-night gala 
had taken place the night before; Ades 
had run an ad in the program, seek- 
ing donations. She planned to call ev- 
eryone she knew who’d attended and 
ask, “What were you wearing? Because 
I want it.” 

— Michael Schulman 
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THE FINANCIAL PAGE 
THE MORTGAGE MI5TAKE 



I n 2002, President George W. Bush, trumpeting “the 
ownership society,” proclaimed, “We want everybody in 
America to own their home.” Never mind the bursting of 
the housing bubble; it’s still the Washington creed. That’s 
why Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, the government agen- 
cies that now guarantee most home loans in the U.S., just 
announced that they will guarantee mortgages for first- 
time home buyers who make down payments of just three 
per cent. Advocates argue that this will make it easier for 
low-income families to buy homes, and will give a boost 
to the sluggish housing market. 

It’s an easy sale to make. Since the nineteen-thirties, 
the U.S. government has been com- 
mitted to the idea that homeowner- 
ship is an unalloyed good. The list of 
things the government does to sup- 
port the housing industry is long. The 
Federal Housing Administration offers 
low-interest mortgages. Fannie Mae 
and Freddie Mac, by repurchasing and 
guaranteeing mortgages, help hold 
down interest rates. Homeowners get 
a variety of tax breaks, including a 
mortgage-interest deduction and a 
property-tax write-off, which add up 
to more than two hundred billion dol- 
lars a year in lost tax revenue. 

Yet it’s far from clear that these pro- 
grams actually do much to increase the 
over-all number of homeowners. Other 
Western countries don’t have anything 
like our range of pro-housing enticements, and their rates 
of homeownership aren’t much different from ours. The 
main impact of the mortgage-interest deduction and other 
subsidies is not that they get people to buy houses. It’s that 
they get people to buy bigger, costlier houses than they 
otherwise would. The bigger your mortgage, the larger the 
tax deduction you get. This is why real-estate agents, during 
the housing boom, advised their clients to buy as big a 
house as possible, since the government was helping them 
pay for it. The result is that almost all the economic benefits 
of the mortgage deduction go to people earning more than 
a hundred thousand dollars a year. The average middle-class 
homeowner saves little or no money. As Dennis Ventry, a 
tax expert and law professor at U.C. Davis, told me, “It’s a 
classic upside-down subsidy: it goes to all the wrong peo- 
ple. If you really want to help people buy homes who oth- 
erwise wouldn’t, we’ve chosen exactly the wrong tool.” 

All these tax breaks do inflate housing prices, but are 
expensive homes really better for society? A major reason 
for the low-down-payment program is that homes, even 



after the crash, are priced beyond the means of many 
Americans. And though that program may turn more 
low-income people into homeowners, it also means that 
more lower-income homeowners will default. According 
to estimates from Dean Baker, a left-leaning economist at 
the Center for Economic and Policy Research, the default 
rate for mortgages with down payments of three to ten 
per cent is almost fifty per cent higher than the default 
rate for mortgages with down payments above ten per 
cent. There’s another problem: transaction costs mean that 
you need to stay in a home for at least five years, on aver- 
age, for ownership to make financial sense, but, as Baker 
told me, “low- and moderate-income households have less 
stable jobs, less stable family situations, and are more likely 
to have to move, which means that many of them are not 
going to own a home long enough to be able to recover 
their original investment.”The real winners are the banks, 
which can make these loans without worrying about risk; 

the government — the taxpayer — has 
them covered. 

If the social benefits of all these sub- 
sidies are questionable, the costs are 
plain. They lead Americans to overin- 
vest in housing and underinvest in other 
kinds of assets. Most Americans have 
nearly all their wealth tied up in their 
homes. That’s risky for them and for 
the economy as a whole, as we saw 
during the financial crisis. Housing 
doesn’t have the kind of spillover benefit 
that you get from investments in other 
areas, like research and development, 
or even infrastructure, and it’s an in- 
herently unstable business, being at once 
cyclical and illiquid. When the econ- 
omy is doing well, people pour more 
and more money into housing; when 
the economy is doing poorly, they stop. So, as a number of 
studies have found, the housing industry tends to amplify 
the economy’s ups and downs. Consider the housing bub- 
ble of recent memory: while it was inflating, the economy 
grew much faster than it otherwise would have. But, when 
the bubble burst, the downturn was incredibly severe. The 
government has been subsidizing a notoriously manic- 
depressive sector of the economy. 

Unfortunately, the housing industry is a powerful lobby. 
Homeowners are wary of anything that might threaten 
their most valuable investment. And, because the govern- 
ment uses subsidies and tax breaks to boost the housing 
market, it’s easy to underestimate just how expensive these 
policies really are. It’s only when you think of all the other 
things that we could be spending that money on — educa- 
tion, say, or technological or medical research — that the 
real cost of our addiction to housing becomes clear. A big 
house may be great for the people who live in it. But should 
taxpayers really help foot the bill for their mortgage? 

— -James Surowiecki 
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PAR.I5 JOURNAL 

THE OUT5IDE GAME 

How the sociologist Howard Becker studies the conventions of the unconventional. 

BY ADAM GOPNIK 




A mericans have often had strange 
il. and serendipitous careers in Paris, 
from Thomas Evans, the Philadel- 
phia dentist who cured Emperor Fouis- 
Napoleon of a toothache and became 
an indispensable ornament of the Im- 
perial court, to those African-Ameri- 
can jazzmen, like the great soprano- 
sax player Sidney Bechet, whose careers 
were revived, and reputations nur- 
tured, in France in ways they never 
could have been in America. But few 
have known an odder trajectory than 
Howie — “Only my mother ever called 
me Howard” — Becker. Howard S. 
Becker, to give him his full, honor- 
ary-degree name — he has six — has 



been a major figure in American so- 
ciology for more than sixty years. Now 
a brisk eighty-six, he remains most fa- 
mous for the studies collected in his 
book “Outsiders,” of 1963, which trans- 
formed sociologists’ ideas of what it 
means to be a “deviant.” In Ameri- 
ca’s academic precincts, he is often 
seen as a sort of Richard Feynman of 
the social sciences, notable for his street 
smarts, his informal manner, and his 
breezy, pungent prose style — a North- 
western professor who was just as at 
home playing piano in saloons. (In- 
deed, the observations that put him 
on the path to academic fame, on the 
subculture of marijuana smokers, began 



while he was playing jazz piano in 
Chicago strip joints. “Not burlesque 
houses,” he says. “These were strip 
joints.”) 

Yet it is his position in France that 
is truly astonishing. Two critical biog- 
raphies of Becker have been published 
in French in the past decade, and “Beck- 
erisme” has become an ideology to 
conjure with. YouTube videos capture 
him speaking heavily accented Chi- 
cago French to student audiences, and 
he now spends a good part of every 
year in Paris, giving seminars and hold- 
ing court. His work is required read- 
ing in many French universities, even 
though it seems to be a model of Amer- 
ican pragmatism, preferring narrow- 
seeming “How?” and “Who, exactly?” 
questions to the deeper “Why?” and 
“What?” supposedly favored by French 
theory. That may be exactly its appeal, 
though: for the French, Becker seems 
to combine three highly American el- 
ements — jazz, Chicago, and the exotic 
beauties of empiricism. 

This summer, Becker published a 
summing up of his life’s method and 
beliefs, called “What About Mozart? 
What About Murder?” (The title re- 
fers to the two caveats or complaints 
most often directed against his kind 
of sociology’s equable “relativism”: 
how can you study music as a mere 
social artifact — what about Mozart? 
How can you consider criminal jus- 
tice a mutable convention — what 
about Murder?) The book is both a 
jocular personal testament of faith and 
a window into Becker’s beliefs. His 
accomplishment is hard to summa- 
rize in a sentence or catchphrase, since 
he’s resolutely anti-theoretical and 
suspicious of “models” that are too 
neat. He wants a sociology that ob- 
serves the way people act around each 
other as they really do, without ex- 
pectations about how they ought to. 
Over the decades, this has led him 
to do close, almost novelistic studies 
of jazz musicians, medical students, 
painters, and photographers. 

Among sociologists, he’s most fa- 
mous for having made sociology’s pre- 
vious theories of “deviance” look devi- 
ant: studying obscure or out groups, 
he has shown that the way their mem- 
bers act together follows the same kinds 
of rules that everyone else follows. 



Celebrated in France, the piano-playing scholar changed how we think about “deviance. 
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Some people may march to a differ- 
ent drummer — but, when they do, 
they’re usually all marching in rhythm, 
too. As one of his students has writ- 
ten, “Rather than asking the less than 
fruitful question of why people break 
rules, Becker came to focus on how 
people go through an identifiable pro- 
cess to choose to break rules.” A Becker- 
ian analysis of a social “world” asks 
how, in any culture or subculture, some- 
one comes to be called an insider while 
someone else gets pushed outside. Sim- 
ple as it is, this approach has proved 
immensely influential in the study of 
everything from drug addiction to 
queer theory. Basically, Becker believes 
that Yogi Berra was right: you really 
can observe the most by watching. 
Heather Love, a professor of English 
at Penn who specializes in gender and 
sexuality studies, points out that it 
shares “many of the same concerns, 
about institutions, power, the dynam- 
ics of social relations” as contemporary 
post-structuralist research, “but all in 
this kind of homegrown, ordinary lan- 
guage, a ‘just the facts, ma’am’ style 
that has the appeal of American noir 
and hardboiled fiction.” 

Not long ago, in an apartment that 
he and his wife, Dianne Hagaman, 
had taken for the fall in the Fifth Ar- 
rondissement — the neighborhood of 
Paris that clusters around the old Sor- 
bonne — he sat and talked about his 
life’s work and its apotheosis in Paris, 
almost as a spectator of his own sur- 
prising career. As long-faced and dry- 
eyed as a stoical silent comedian, 
Becker is game to talk about anything. 
A conversation with him becomes an 
inimitable spool of bebop piano tips, 
Chicago history, sociological minutiae, 
and meditations on French intellec- 
tual life, with helpful detours into strip- 
club culture in the forties and the rea- 
sons that French professors think of 
themselves as civil servants while 
American ones imagine themselves as 
entrepreneurs. 

“I always really wanted to be a piano 
player,” he begins. “When I was about 
twelve, I heard boogie-woogie for the 
first time and fell in love with it. My 
folks had bought a piano for show, and 
I bought a book of boogie-woogie and 
taught myself to play it, more or less. 
And then I met some kids in the neigh- 



borhood — you see, I went to Austin 
High.” Austin High was the citadel of 
Chicago jazz, where, in the twenties, 
Bud Freeman had helped create a form 
of excited, driven white-folks jazz that 
remained influential through the swing 
era. “I got jobs for people who couldn’t 
afford real musicians — thirteen-year- 
old kids playing for other thirteen- 
year-old kids. ’’Then he got into a bet- 
ter band, which was racially mixed. 
“That was a big thing,” he says. “Be- 
cause we were racially mixed, we played 
only black dances. The kids who were 
at the black dances, if you didn’t play 
those pieces exactly the way they were 
on the record, you were in trouble. So 
I took lessons from Lennie Tristano. 
When I met him, he was in his late 
twenties and had already stopped play- 
ing in public — he wouldn’t put up with 
anything other than perfect playing 
conditions, with the result that he al- 
most never played.” 

Tristano, who was a saxophonist as 
well as a pianist, was the Glenn Gould 
of bebop: difficult, hypersensitive, re- 
clusive, and hugely gifted. “Instead of 
teaching ‘freedom,’ or creativity, Tristano 
taught me a set of practices that cre- 
ate the feeling of what an improvisa- 
tion ought to sound like,” Becker says. 
Tristano taught simple ways of solv- 
ing puzzles that come up in improvis- 
ing — for instance, ways of adding flat- 
ted fifths and minor ninths to otherwise 
too familiar chord sequences. “He 
showed how to create an essentially 
unlimited set of possibilities to work 
with as I played through an evening in 
a bar,” Becker recalls. Jazz solos, he 
learned from his models, were con- 
cocted almost entirely “from a small 
collection of ‘crips,’ short phrases that 
can be combined in a million ways, 
subjected to all possible variations.” 
The lesson that social performance, 
even of the highest kind, was more a 
string of crips than an outpouring of 
confessions remained at the root of 
Becker’s understanding of the way the 
world works. 

Knowing that his father, a first-gen- 
eration Jewish immigrant, would “have 
a kitten” at the thought of his son spend- 
ing his life playing piano in saloons, 
Becker enrolled in the University of 
Chicago — then at the height of its Rob- 
ert Hutchins-era reputation as a cita- 



del of great books and no sports — so 
that he could be seen to study all day 
in order to be free to play jazz all night. 
“I started working strip joints on Clark 
Street — all the grownups were in the 
Army. We played the one independent, 
non-Mob-owned joint. Guys would 
come in from the hybrid-seed-corn 
convention and spend three or four 
thousand dollars buying drinks for the 
girls. Then they’d go away happy.” 

He planned to get a graduate de- 
gree in English while continuing his 
jazz life, and then one day he stumbled 
on a new book, “Black Metropolis: A 
Study of Negro Life in a Northern 
City” — the northern city being Chi- 
cago — by St. Clair Drake and Horace 
Cayton. It was one of the first in-depth 
studies of contemporary urban life. “It 
was wonderful, the whole idea of being 
an urban anthropologist!” Becker says. 
“You could be an anthropologist, 
a very romantic thing, but you didn’t 
have to go away to do it. Some of the 
anthropologists I knew lost half their 
teeth. Not nice. I thought, Wow! If 
I just wrote down what I was doing 
at night, just what everyone said and 
what I observed, then those were field 
notes.” 

T hose “field notes” gathered at the 
strip clubs and night spots helped 
inspire a seminal paper of 1953, “Be- 
coming a Marihuana User,” in the 
American Journal of Sociology. (Asked 
if he knew so much because he was 
smoking weed himself, he says, “Yeah. 
Obviously.” And does he still smoke 
it? “Yeah. Obviously.”) Becker insists 
that his accomplishment in the paper 
was no more than the elimination of 
a single needless syllable: “Instead of 
talking about drug abuse, I talked about 
drug ^.’’“Deviance” had long been a 
preoccupation of sociology and its 
mother field, anthropology. Most “de- 
viance theory” took it for granted that 
if you did weird things you were a 
weird person. Normal people made 
rules — we’ll crap over here, worship 
over here, have sex like so — which a 
few deviants in every society couldn’t 
keep. They clung together in small 
bands of misbehavior. 

Becker’s work set out to show that 
out-groups weren’t made up of peo- 
ple who couldn’t keep the rules; they 
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were made up of people who kept other 
kinds of rules. Marijuana smoking, too, 
was a set of crips, a learned activity 
and a social game. At a time when the 
general assumption was that drug use 
was private and compulsive, Becker ar- 
gued that you had to learn how to get 
high. Smoking weed, he showed, was 
most often strange or unpleasant at 
first. One of his informants (a fellow 
band member) reported, “I walked 
around the room, walking around the 
room trying to get off, you know; it 
just scared me at first, you know. I wasn’t 
used to that kind of feeling.” Another 
musician explained, “You have to just 
talk them out of being afraid. Keep 
talking to them, reassuring, telling them 
it’s all right. And come on with your 
own story, you know: ‘The same thing 
happened to me. You’ll get to like that 
after a while.’”In the sociologese that 
Becker had not yet entirely discarded, 
he wrote, “Given these typically fright- 
ening and unpleasant first experiences, 
the beginner will not continue use un- 
less he learns to redefine the sensations 
as pleasurable.” He went on, “This re- 
definition occurs, typically, in interac- 
tion with more experienced users, who, 
in a number of ways, teach the novice 
to find pleasure in this experience, 
which is at first so frightening. ’’What 
looked like a deviant act by an es- 
cape-seeking individual was simply a 
communal practice shaped by a com- 



mon enterprise: it takes a strip club to 
smoke a reefer. 

The lessons learned in the night clubs 
remain present even today. In his new 
Mozart/Murder book, Becker points 
out the continuities between the mid- 
dle-class housewives of the early twen- 
tieth century who became addicted to 
the opium products then sold over the 
counter for “women’s troubles” and black 
youths who now take essentially the 
same kinds of drug, in a different world: 
“When middle-class women could 
buy opium, they did, and they got ad- 
dicted. When they couldn’t, they didn’t. 
When poor black boys could buy it, 
they did, and they got addicted, too.” 
In Becker’s work, a small realism of so- 
cial scenes replaces the melodrama of 
personal pathology. 

Becker also points out that any so- 
cial group, insider or outsider, ends by 
divorcing itself from the group it’s sup- 
posed to be serving. “Everyone has an 
ideal student or audience in mind, and 
we never get them,” he points out. This 
makes teachers impatient with stu- 
dents, and jazz musicians suspicious of 
audiences. Jazz musicians smoked weed 
to get high, but one of the effects was 
to set them off from the night-club- 
going customers they despised. “This 
insight looks original only now,” Becker 
says. “If you were playing, that was all 
you heard: ‘Fucking squares, now look 
what they want!’ I remember learning 



to leave the stand quickly, before any 
one could ask me to play ‘Melancholy 
Baby.’ That was the stuff of every min- 
ute of what you were doing.” He adds, 
“The originality — I shouldn’t even call 
it that — was to pay attention to it as 
something worth talking about.” 

This insight turned out to apply 
to a lot more than marijuana smokers. 
“My dissertation supervisor, Everett 
Hughes, loved the idea that anything 
you see in the lowly kind of work is 
there in privileged work, too, only they 
don’t talk about it,” he says. “Later on, 
he went to the American nurses’ asso- 
ciation and they hired him as a con- 
sultant, and he said, ‘Let’s do some real 
research: why don’t you talk about how 
nurses hate patients?’ There was a 
shocked silence and then someone said, 
‘How did you know that?’ ” 

The influence of Becker’s early work 
remains profound. A presidential lec- 
ture he gave in 1966 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Study of So- 
cial Problems, entitled “Whose Side 
Are We On?,” is still a clarion in the 
field. Gayle Rubin, a professor of an- 
thropology at Michigan and a leading 
scholar of L.G.B.T. studies, praises it 
as a pioneering attempt at “moral lev- 
elling,” where the old prudish act of 
exposing deviants and curing them of 
deviance changed to the project of find- 
ing out what deviants did, and why it 
was, on inspection, usually no more de- 
viant than what the rest of us did. “That 
stuff at Chicago in the fifties really lit 
the way for so much of what came after,” 
Rubin says. “There’s a real renaissance 
of it now.” 

Becker insists that he never entirely 
intended to stay in academia: “It was 
only after I finished the Ph.D. that I 
more or less realized that my choice 
now was to be the most educated piano 
player on Sixty-third Street or start 
taking sociology more seriously.” Sus- 
picious of the administrative details 
of academic life, he lived on research 
grants, passing from college campus to 
institutional setting — “For fourteen or 
fifteen years, I was what was called a 
‘research bum.’” Following the lead of 
his first wife, Nan Harris, who was a 
ceramic sculptor, he decided to write 
about the visual arts. “But I had this 
disability — I couldn’t draw!” he says. 
Living in San Francisco for a while, he 






took up photography instead, and was 
lucky enough to have as the “lab mon- 
itor, "who mixed chemicals and helped 
students, a young woman named Annie 
Leibovitz. His experiences as a work- 
ing photographer, like his earlier ones 
as a working jazzman, illuminated 
what eventually became his second im- 
portant book, “Art Worlds” (1982), 
which advanced a collaborative view 
of picture-making. Like reefer-smok- 
ing among jazz musicians, artmaking 
was not the business of solitary artists, 
inspired by visions, but a social enter- 
prise in which a huge range of people 
played equally essential roles in order 
to produce an artifact that a social group 
decided to dignify as art. Art, like weed, 
exists only within a world. 

I t was a quarter-century ago, with the 
publication of “Art Worlds” and 
“Outsiders” in France, that the strange 
second act of Becker’s career began. 
His books became a magnetic pole 
around which dissident French sociol- 
ogists could gather. A group of social 
scientists calling themselves L’Ecole 
de Chicago de Paris translated “Out- 
siders,” and saw it become a campus 
best-seller. (Becker:“I think because it 
worked well as a textbook, being sort 
of leftish — really, just unconventional 
about things like deviance — and easy 
to read, which was a great combina- 
tion to give to undergraduates.”) But 
the book also provided a means to com- 
bat the man who, for a generation, had 
been the dominant figure in French 
social science, Pierre Bourdieu. 

Becker’s role as the American not- 
Bourdieu is so essential to his reputa- 
tion in France that, in talking about 
Becker, one invariably also talks about 
his other. Bourdieu, who died in 2002, 
was a sociologist whose work — bril- 
liantly disenthralled or grimly deter- 
minist, depending on your perspec- 
tive — explained all social relations as 
power relations, even in a seemingly 
open world of “free expression” like the 
visual arts. For Bourdieu, whose book 
“Distinction: A Social Critique of the 
Judgment of Taste” (1979) remains a 
classic text on the sociology of culture, 
a dominant class reproduces itself by 
enforcing firm rules about what is and 
is not acceptable, and creates a closed, 
exclusive language to describe it: those 



who have power decide what counts 
as art, and to enter that field at all is 
possible for outsiders only if they learn 
to repeat the words that construct its 
values. 

One of the most agitated debates in 
French social science today is between 
Bourdieu’s and Becker’s conceptions 
of the realm in which our lives take 
place. Bourdieu believed that all so- 
cial life takes place in a “field” and 
Becker insists that it takes place within 
a “world” — an opposition that irresist- 
ibly brings to mind Woody Allen’s re- 
mark that while Democritus called the 
indivisible units of the universe “atoms” 
Leibniz called them “monads,” and that 
fortunately the two men never met or 
there would have been an extremely 
dull argument. The argument about 
fields and worlds, as Becker freely ad- 
mits, is a bit like that one — both are 
generalized metaphors — but he also 
thinks it can be saved from a mere dis- 
pute over nomenclature. 

“Bourdieu’ s big idea was the champs , 
field, and mine was monde , world — 
what’s the difference?” Becker asks 
rhetorically. “Bourdieu’s idea of field is 
kind of mystical. It’s a metaphor from 
physics. I always imagined it as a zero- 
sum game being played in a box. The 
box is full of little things that zing 
around. And he doesn’t speak about 
people. He just speaks about forces. 
There aren’t any people doing anything.” 
People in Bourdieu’s field are merely 
atom-like entities. (It was Bourdieu’s 
vision that helped inspire Michel 
Houellebecq’s nihilistic novel of the 
meaningless collisions of modern 
life, “The Elementary Particles.”) 

“Mine is a view that — well, it takes 
a village to write a symphony and get 
it performed,” Becker goes on. “It’s 
not just the composer. The great case 
for me is in film, because nobody ever 
figured out who the real artist is: the 
screenwriter or the director or who? 
Or, rather, everybody figured it out, but 
never figured out the same thing. Early 
on when I was reading about art, I read 
a book by Aljean Harmetz on the mak- 
ing of ‘The Wizard of Oz.’ She was 
the daughter of someone in the ward- 
robe department of M-G-M, and she 
explains that there were four directors 
of that film, and the guys who thought 
of the crucial thing, the change from 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. 

About her: the air, warm as fact. 

An imaginary boat heading off to hell, her foot pushing it offshore. 
The sunlit bank, a mirage of the perfect past. 

She was barking at the waves, thinking they barked first. 

But this was not a river. It was Thursday, a word cast in lead. 

Her eye had turned the water into sky. 

The poet is a trespasser. 

The poet is the king of Rome, New York, with one foot in a boat and 
one against the snowy shore of reason. 

Wondering if, like a boy, she could go there for a season. 

— Elizabeth Willis 



black-and-white to color when the 
characters enter Oz, were the composer 
and the lyricist! In an important way, 
I took the list of credits at the end of 
a Hollywood film as my model of how 
artistic creation really happens.” 

As Becker has written elsewhere, 
enlarging the end-credits metaphor, 
“A ‘world’ as I understand it consists 
of real people who are trying to get 
things done, largely by getting other 
people to do things that will assist 
them in their project. . . . The result- 
ing collective activity is something that 
perhaps no one wanted, but is the best 
everyone could get out of this situa- 
tion and therefore what they all, in 
effect, agreed to.’Tn a Beckerian world, 
we act the way we do because of a cer- 
tain logic of events — jazz musicians 
are supposed to smoke dope, gradu- 
ate students learn how to please their 
supervisors — but there are lots of 
different roles within the world, and 
we can choose which one to play, and 
how to play it. We’re all actors, not 
angels or completely free agents. But 
we are looking for applause, so we put 
on the best show we can. This view 
of the world has something in com- 
mon with that of Becker’s longtime 
friend and colleague Erving Goffman. 
“But Goffman got more interested in 
the micro-dramatics of things,” Becker 
points out, meaning, for instance, his 
studies of how people look when they 
lie. “I was always more interested in 
the big picture.” 

\ fter a morning’s talk, Becker makes 
his way, steadily if slowly, around 
the corner to his favorite lunchtime 
bistro, where he is well known, and, 
seated at a corner table by the glass 
fa9ade, orders a steak frites. His fingers 
tap on the tabletop: he still plays the 
piano, and plays it well. Just last year, 
he issued a new CD of himself work- 
ing over some standards. “Many years 
after studying with Lennie,”he recalls, 
“I was in New York and on a whim 
called him up at his home, somewhere 
on Long Island. We schmoozed for a 
while and he congratulated me on my 
success as a sociologist and then said, 
You know? I always liked the way you 
played. Why don’t you quit your job 
and move to New York and study with 
me again?’ I had a momentary feeling 



that, yes, that’s what I should do! But 
I overcame it.” 

Becker is aware of the irony that, 
while he remains on the “left” of Amer- 
ican sociology, as a moral leveller, he 
is on the right of the French kind, as 
an apostle of agency and action. He is 
more than willing to apply detached 
Beckerian analysis to his role in France. 
“In France, people say about another 
professor, I would cross the street to 
avoid him! But in America we wouldn’t 
be on the same street. A lot of what 
happens involves the difference in the 
size of the country and the central- 
ization of the universities. People can 
have hegemony of a sort in an Amer- 
ican school, but not really. You’re going 
to take over the departments at Berke- 
ley and Stanford and Harvard and 
Yale and at all the smaller places where 
the real energies are simmering any- 
way? Doesn’t happen.” He thinks it 
over for a minute, between bites of 
onglet and courteous chat with the bis- 
tro’s owner. “You know what the real 
problem with Bourdieu was? The real 
problem with Bourdieu was that he 
was a schmuck,”he says at last. “Power- 
hungry and mean in spirit and ob- 
sessed with career.” 

Becker tries to observe his own as- 
cendancy in France with the same de- 



tachment with which he observes 
other people, but his appeal to the 
French goes beyond his simply not 
being Bourdieu. The French myth of 
America is as robust as the American 
myth of France, and one important 
element in it is the idea that Ameri- 
cans can arrive intuitively at results 
that the French can get to only by 
thinking a lot. Like the Hollywood 
moviemakers whom the French New 
Wave critics adopted in the fifties and 
sixties, Becker is beloved in Paris in 
part because he doesn’t seem overen- 
cumbered with theory or undue ab- 
straction. As Heather Love also points 
out,“U.S. deviance studies has the in- 
ternational allure of American crime 
fiction, and with a cool narrator like 
Becker, all the better.” 

But, to his French admirers, this 
doesn’t disprove the need for theory; it 
just means that sometimes the best the- 
ories are left mysteriously unspoken. 
That Howard Hawks made so many 
good movies without actually having a 
theory of moviemaking was a strong 
sign that he must really have a fantas- 
tic theory of the movies, if he would 
only tell you. Becker’s reputation is a 
bit like that: if you can say so many 
interesting things just by watching the 
world, then you must really have a 
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fantastic set of prescription spectacles, 
even if no one ever gets to see you wear- 
ing them. 

Over lunch, Becker discusses a ques- 
tion that rises above personality clashes 
and institutional leanings. The project 
of moral levelling also has within it the 
problem of moral levelling. What is the 
point of sociology if it can’t tell us that 
murder is bad or Mozart is great? Surely 
we don’t want to expand our equanim- 
ity about out-groups to, say, the Gam- 
bino family, whose rules include whack- 
ing people they don’t like, or the Manson 
family, who had rules and rituals, too? 
For Becker, though, these objections in- 
volve a “category mistake.” Yes, murder 
is wrong, but why is it the job of social 
sciences to remind us of that fact? 

“How does it really happen isn’t the 
only question, sure,” he says. “It’s just 
the one with the biggest chance of 
having an interesting answer rather 
than a predictable, safe one. I’m inter- 
ested in how power happens, not just 
saying, ‘Oh, the exercise of power.’ ” 
One of his favorite instances of how 
power works involves the role of the 
invisible middlemen who create places 
for themselves in the muddled center 
of any bureaucracy — in Brazil, where 
he lived for a while, they’re called 
despachantes, but a student of Becker’s 
has found close equivalents in Chi- 
cago laundromats, where they ease the 
burden of the welfare system. “They 
get power by knowing the rules on the 
box in greater detail than anyone else,” 
Becker says. “They’re the people you 
turn to to break the code of the sys- 
tem. That kind of ‘how’ of power in- 
terests me more than the fact of power. 

“What does sociology bring to the 
table? Well, I’d expand the defini- 
tion of sociology. Calvino, in ‘Invisible 
Cities,’ is a sociologist. Robert Frank, 
in ‘The Americans’ — that’s sociology. 
There’s a thing that I’m sure David 
Mamet said once, though I’ve never 
been able to track it to its source. He 
was talking about the theatre, and he 
said that everyone is in a scene for a 
reason. Everyone has something he 
wants. Everyone has some plan he’s try- 
ing to pull off. ‘What’s the reason?’ is 
the real question. So that’s what you 
do. It’s like you’re watching a play and 
you — you’re the guy who knows that 
everyone is there for a reason.” ♦ 
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THE EIGHT 5ERIOU5 
RELATIONSHIPS OF HERCULES 

BY YONI BRENNER 



PENELOPE 

In his eighteenth year, Hercules, son 
of Zeus, went forth from Thebes to 
seek fame and glory He was welcomed 
by the King ofThespiae, who had heard 
of Hercules’ great strength, and hoped 
that the youthful hero would ignite the 
fancy of his eldest daughter, who had 
exclusively been dating jagoffs. And 
Hercules saw that Penelope was quite 
attractive, and, to the King’s delight, a 
great passion was born. But, as the 
months passed and the King contin- 
ued to hover, Hercules started to grasp 
the inky depths of Penelope’s daddy 
issues, and at times he could not tell if 
he was her boyfriend or some kind of 
peculiar erotic proxy. And so Hercules 
was distressed but not altogether sur- 
prised when he returned one day from 
the hunt only to find that Penelope 
was gone — fled to Ithaca with one of 
the aforementioned jagoffs. 

HERMIONE 

She was tall and shapely, with soft, 
shoulder-length hair and plump ruby 
lips that were rife with sensual possi- 
bilities. When Hercules saw her, he felt 
a stirring in his loins and was seized 
with an extraordinary desire to possess 
her, and introduce her to his nana. And 
indeed their chemistry was intense, and 
many a theatregoer was made acutely 
uncomfortable by their marathon make- 
out sessions, their heavy and relentless 
petting. But, after a time, cracks began 
to appear, for Hermione was remark- 
ably ignorant of the ways of the gods, 
and Hercules knew little of physical 
therapy; and when, on a cool, moonlit 
night, Hercules found himself upon 
the rocks of Piraeus, hooking up with 
Hermione’s roommate, Stacy, he knew 
that it was over. 

AGATHA 

In the days following the breakup 
with Hermione, Hercules attended 



many parties, where he drank deeply 
of mead and dominated many games 
of wine pong, and it was through these 
that he came to know Agatha. Now, 
Hercules was still young, and suscep- 
tible to flattery and general reinforce- 
ment; for although he was immortal, 
his parents had withheld praise, and 
he was profoundly insecure. And so, 




even though he was not attracted to 
Agatha, her enthusiasm was a balm to 
his ego, and she plied him with wine 
and compliments and numerous hand 
jobs. But as time passed the guilt grew 
hard within Hercules’ breast, like an 
unripe fig, and after weeks of dither- 
ing he finally mustered the courage to 
break it off — although he deftly man- 
aged to keep the door open for future 
hand jobs. 

ALLISON 

They fought in temples, they fought 
in fields. They fought in the agora, and 
in the baths; they fought at that new 
tapas place, right there, in front of ev- 



eryone. And when it was over he and 
Allison would weep bitter tears, and 
cling to each other like frightened chil- 
dren, and Hercules would say that he 
loved her. But did he really love her? 
Or was what he felt a milky cocktail 
of codependence and guilt, spiked with 
the overwhelming fear that he would 
never find anyone better? (And, if so, 
he reasoned, was that not in itself a 
kind of love?) Whatever the case, a res- 
olution was not close at hand, and the 
relationship dragged on for three and 
a half years. 

LARA 

That he was on the rebound was 
manifest, and from the first time they 
hooked up, on the shoals of Mykonos, 
Hercules kept warning her that it wasn’t 
going anywhere. Lara kept replying 
that it was not an issue, for she was a 
free spirit, and was in the process of 
opening her own gallery. And, in truth, 
it was Hercules who was making things 
weird: it was he who struggled not to 
say “I love you” the first time they had 
sex; it was he who would tiptoe to the 
bathroom late at night and quietly cry 
for reasons that he could not fathom. 
And when, years later, Hercules heard 
through mutual friends that Lara had 
become a lesbian, he was exceedingly 
relieved, and he flirted with the idea 
of sending her a card — though in the 
end he never did, because where do 
you buy a card for that? 

EVA 

From the start, Hercules worried 
that the relationship would blow up 
in his face: Eva was Allison’s best 
friend. But, on the other hand, why, 
after two years, should Allison con- 
tinue to define the parameters of his 
social life — especially since they were 
no longer speaking? Indeed, Eva’s 
friendship with Allison bestowed a 
special intimacy upon the proceed- 
ings, for she was already acquainted 
with his flaws and failings and ac- 
cepted him for who he was. But Her- 
cules had forgotten that Eva was sub- 
stantially psychotic, and when Allison 
got wind of the affair Eva turned on 
him and made it sound like Hercules 
had seduced her, which, of course, was 
totally not what happened. But it didn’t 
matter, and ultimately the thing did 
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blow up in his face, just as the Oracle 
foretold. 



Promotion 



OPHELIA 

She was bright — brilliant, even — 
with sapphire eyes and long golden 
hair that she wore in a braid over her 
left shoulder. But, while blessed with 
beauty and wisdom, Ophelia was cursed 
with a wonky metabolism and a pan- 
oply of food allergies — and not just to 
normal things like nuts or shellfish but 
to crazy things like tahini and grape 
skins and broccoli rabe. And though 
by now Hercules had slain the Hydra 
and vanquished the Nemean lion, fac- 
ing a lifetime of oat milk and unrefined 
spelt was a task that even he could not 
bear. And so the day came that they 
talked it out, and the tears flowed like 
rivers, and their noses dripped like rain, 
and the relationship was dissolved by 
mutual agreement — although Hercu- 
les deftly managed to keep the door 
open for future hand jobs. 
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ALLISON (AGAIN) 

Couples therapy had been her idea, 
but in truth Hercules was receptive, for 
he was older now, with some money in 
his pocket, and no longer susceptible 
to the cycles of bickering and guilt that 
had sunk the relationship the first time 
around. At their engagement party, Her- 
cules was struck by how right it felt; 
and although perhaps he consumed one 
stoup of wine too many, and perhaps 
he hugged Allison’s half sister a touch 
too ardently, he believed in their future. 
So Hercules was not merely blindsided 
but thunderstruck when, the day after 
the party, Allison threw his belongings 
out the window and smashed his new 
chariot with a wooden club, and cast 
him from their apartment, even though 
Hercules’ name was on the lease. 



And it came to pass that Hercules 
-Zl-took a step back and did a little 
soul-searching, and in time he realized 
that he had been using his relation- 
ships as a crutch to compensate for his 
lack of self-worth. So, resolving to be 
single for a while, Hercules got to know 
Hercules, and he did not date, and he 
did not play wine pong — although he 
did remain open to certain fixups, pro- 
vided that the girl was “normal” and 
objectively attractive. ♦ 
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PERSONAL HISTORY 

GIVE ME A 5MILE 

Trying to laugh when your face wont move. 

BY JONATHAN KALB 




In 1862, G. B. Duchenne de Boulogne catalogued how muscles correspond to emotions. 



T he last time anyone saw my smile 
was the night of February 1,2002. 
I’d been out for Korean barbecue with 
old friends, and had been complaining 
about a headache that I’d had for five 
days. I’d likened it to a spike driven 
through the top of my head and down 
to the back of my throat. “We’ll send 
you heavy-duty pliers,” someone joked 
as we said good night. 

When I woke up the next morning, 
my face felt slack; I thought I’d slept 
too long in one position. Then I looked 
in the bathroom mirror. There were no 
creases on the left side of my forehead, 
and the laugh fold to the left of my nose 
had almost disappeared. I could raise 
the right eyebrow but not the left. The 
right eye blinked; the other was frozen 
open. I couldn’t pucker or retract my 
lips. My head was still throbbing. 

At the emergency room, the doctor 
was unimpressed. “It’s Bell’s palsy,” she 
said, as if describing a case of flu. She 
told me that it was a common, tempo- 
rary paralysis brought on by the inflam- 
mation of the seventh cranial nerve, 
which activates the facial muscles. The 
condition is named for the Scottish phy- 
sician Charles Bell, who called it by its 
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then familiar name, “blight,” in crani- 
al-nerve studies that he conducted in 
the eighteen-twenties. (Bell also con- 
sidered the problem “not formidable.”) 
Bell’s palsy afflicts about one in sixty- five 
people at some point in their lifetime; 
most recuperate within three weeks, but 
about fifteen per cent never recover fully. 
The exact cause is unknown. 

That was Saturday. I was sent home 
with a prescription for a strong pain 
reliever for the headache and an eye 
patch to protect my cornea until I could 
blink again. By Monday, I couldn’t keep 
food or water down; I returned to the 
hospital and was told that my kidneys 
had failed. By Tuesday, I was constantly 
dizzy, even while lying in bed. The in- 
flammation had disturbed the eighth 
cranial nerve, which regulates the inner 
ear. It and the seventh cranial nerve 
pass through a pair of tiny canals, one 
on each side of the skull. The nerves 
had likely been squeezed up against 
the ragged internal walls of the left 
canal and damaged. 

After several days, my kidneys started 
working again. (Their failure turned out 
to have been a side effect of the pain 
medication; my headache dissipated on 



its own during the following week.) Six 
months of physical therapy restored my 
sense of balance. The eighth cranial 
nerve didn’t heal, but with effort the 
eyes can be trained to take over the work 
of the inner ear, providing information 
about balance to the brain. The seventh 
cranial nerve was able to heal, but only 
in part. Like a utility trunk line, it is a 
bundle of thin strands that attach to an 
array of facial muscles. When the strands 
are “insulted,” as my doctor put it, the 
ones leading to the upper face often 
heal first and best; those serving the 
lower face can take longer and some- 
times reattach sloppily to the wrong 
neuronal partners. 

And so I regained the ability to blink 
and wink on both sides, to frown, and 
to look absorbed. But the nerve that 
once connected to my left zygomati- 
cus major, the muscle that traverses the 
cheek and pulls it up for a smile, had 
attached itself to my left platysma, the 
muscle that extends into the neck and 
pulls down the mouth and chin. Doc- 
tors call this condition synkinesis. For 
the past thirteen years, my smile has 
been an incoherent tug-of-war between 
a grin on one side and a frown on the 
other: an expression of joy spliced to 
an expression of horror. 

S miles are our most important form 
of nonverbal communication. They 
express warmth and familiarity; they 
signal receptiveness, openness, alliance, 
approval, arousal, mirth, and pleasure. 
They’re also pleas for attention; tools 
of ingratiation, seduction, appeasement; 
flags of disapproval, contempt, embar- 
rassment. Some people wield them par- 
simoniously; others dole them out wil- 
ly-nilly The spontaneouslyjoyful smile 
is the facial expression most easily rec- 
ognized from a distance — as far as a 
hundred metres, researchers say. 

If a stranger approaches me smiling 
and I try to return the greeting, I watch 
the person’s face fade into apprehen- 
sion and wariness. I teach theatre at 
Hunter College, and, when I first enter 
the classroom each semester, new stu- 
dents have no idea what to make of me, 
because my face doesn’t corroborate my 
claim of being accessible and eager to 
work with them. A confusing message 
is the last thing I want to send, so I try 
to produce the most normal-looking 
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expression possible, which in my case 
is usually a flat, tight-lipped half smile 
that comes off as ungenerous, patron- 
izing, or insincere. If something tick- 
les or pleases me, I try to smile, and 
my left cheek is yanked down as if by 
a rubber band. 

I have a photograph in my office 
of Bill Clinton and me, taken about 
ten years ago, when he visited cam- 
pus. Clinton, the old pro, is beaming. 
The camera has caught me leaning 
slightly away, trying to show pleasure 
with my eyes while holding my mouth 
flat to avoid looking deformed. Most 
people who see the photo chuckle and 
assume that I couldn’t stand Clinton. 
Actually, I have always rather liked 
him and am sorry the record seems to 
show otherwise. 

The scientist who first explained the 
separate actions and effects of the 
human facial muscles was an eccentric 
nineteenth-century Frenchman named 
G. B. Duchenne de Boulogne. His 1862 
compendium, “The Mechanism of 
Human Facial Expression,” established 
the “orthography” of humanity’s “lan- 
guage of the emotions, ’’which Duchenne 
presumed to be “universal and immu- 
table.” (Charles Darwin, Paul Ekman, 
and others later provided evidence for 
the claim of universality.) Duchenne’s 
was the first scientific work to illus- 
trate its findings with photographs. 
The book contains more than a hun- 
dred remarkable plates, some as mis- 
shapen as anything a Bell’s-palsy pa- 
tient is likely to see in the mirror. 

Duchenne cast aside the pseudosci- 
entific literature on physiognomy — 
reading character and morality in peo- 
ple’s faces — that had been piling up 
since the seventeenth century. Using 
an apparatus he’d invented, Duchenne 
stimulated volunteers’ facial nerves at 
the points where the nerves entered 
each facial muscle. He then photo- 
graphed the resulting contractions, 
compiling a catalogue of discrete mus- 
cle actions that correspond to partic- 
ular emotions. 

Among the experimental subjects 
were a mustachioed young actor with 
the rare ability to move many of his fa- 
cial muscles independently; an attrac- 
tive, nearly blind young woman; and a 
prematurely wizened middle-aged man 
so “stupefied by the abuse of alcohol” 



that he died of the D.T.s ten days after 
being photographed. I found my own 
condition in photo No. 58. One of the 
regular subjects, a toothless old man 
with nerve damage so severe that he 
could not feel the electrodes, is having 
his left platysma muscle “electrized.” 
His neck is grotesquely strained on 
the left, and his lower lip is drawn 
sharply down and sideways. He looks 
irritated, baffled, and attentive all at 
once. Duchenne called the platysma 
“the muscle of fright.” 

Duchenne was the first to observe 
that a spontaneously joyful smile can- 
not be faked, because it results from 
the simultaneous contraction of two 
muscles, only one of which is ordinarily 
under conscious control. Most people 
can voluntarily lift the corners of the 
mouth, but authentic joy lives in the 
eyes. It requires contractions of the or- 
bicularis oculi, the sphincter muscle 
surrounding the eye socket, which, 
Duchenne wrote, “is only put in play 
by the sweet emotions of the soul.” The 
effect of this muscle is unmistakable: 
it subtly lifts the lower eyelids and 
pushes the skin around the eyes in- 
ward, and the eyes seem to sparkle. 

Certain people, it turns out, do have 
the ability to activate this muscle vol- 
untarily. Method actors, for instance, 
can produce radiant smiles by force of 
imagination, just as they produce hot 
tears, shrieks of terror, gusts of indig- 
nation, and blasts of rage. Watch Meryl 
Streep laughing in “The Bridges of 
Madison County”; she later told Oprah 
Winfrey that she was able to do so 
convincingly by thinking about the 
times that Clint Eastwood forgot his 
lines. In general, the presence or ab- 
sence of these eye-muscle contractions 
makes all the difference between a real 
smile and a forced one — an observa- 
tion that social scientists today con- 
sider to be so fundamental that they 
refer to the smile of spontaneous joy 
as the “Duchenne smile.” 

About three years after the onset of 
my Bell’s palsy, I started trying to re- 
cover something of my old smile. I re- 
alized that, to avoid prompting puz- 
zled double takes and averted eyes when 
I met people for the first time, I’d begun 
suppressing facial expression altogether, 
holding my face impassive and emo- 
tionless. I had decided against correc- 



tive neurosurgery after hearing that it 
sometimes worsens the condition. But 
my son, Sam, inspired me to get cre- 
ative. One day when he was eight, he 
was sitting across from me on the floor 
holding a camera, and I happened to 
lean my weak cheek against my knuck- 
les. “Hey, look — you just smiled!” he 
said, and snapped my picture. Sure 
enough, the lifting action of my hand 
had produced a tolerable facsimile of 
a smile in the photo. Improvements 
soon followed. My wife, Julie, pointed 
out that even better photos resulted 
when I pressed close to her and used 
her right cheek to hold up my left. 

T he first step in my recovery pro- 
gram was to explain a mystery: 
often, and in all sincerity, my friends say 
that they see nothing wrong with my 
smile. Reading Duchenne, I figured out 
why. He described a phenomenon that 
contemporary scientists call “holistic 
processing,” in which a facial expression 
that is formed by a single muscle seems 
to involve movement of the entire face. 
For instance, doubt can be expressed by 
the knitted brow alone, but studies show 
that viewers often think that the expres- 
sion enlists other muscles as well, such 
as those controlling the upper lip. In my 
case, thankfully, because the nerves of 
my upper face have healed, the orbicu- 
laris-oculi muscles around my eyes con- 
tract when I’m happy or amused. My 
friends overlook the outlandish appear- 
ance of my cheeks and mouth because 
they see the smiling in my eyes and pro- 
ject it onto the rest of my face. 

Studies done in the past ten years 
have shown that people prefer mates 
who have symmetrical faces, associat- 
ing them with health and fertility, and 
that the brain computes whether a face 
is attractive or threatening before pro- 
cessing whom it belongs to. The as- 
sessment, made in milliseconds, is 
strongly influenced by abnormal fea- 
tures such as scars, blotches, or con- 
spicuous asymmetry. My main social 
challenge, as I saw it, was to figure out 
how to postpone this assessment until 
I could provide a new acquaintance 
with more information. I couldn’t es- 
cape the reaction to my deformity, but 
I could delay its recognition. 

The most useful tactic I’ve devel- 
oped was inspired by watching stutterers, 
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who, when they start to say something 
and fail to get the words out, often set- 
tle for an alternative statement. Some 
stutterers, however, go to work on their 
mistakes, gradually correcting what- 
ever misunderstandings may have arisen 
and eventually returning to their orig- 
inal points. Misunderstood facial ex- 
pressions, I’ve found, can be “worked” 
in the same way. 

At a small gathering in my home a 
few years ago, a guest brought up the 
charged subject of the new bicycle lanes 
proliferating throughout New York 
City. The mother of one of my son’s 
friends said, heatedly, “I just hate them. 
The whole thing’s gone way too far.” I 
launched into a careful defense. “I like 
them,” I said, keeping my tone cheer- 
ful while squeezing my face into the 
friendliest smile I could manage. “I 
wonder if it isn’t possible to share a lit- 
tle bit.” 

“There’s no need to be sarcastic,” 
the woman said. 

“No, that’s not . . . I’m not ... I un- 
derstand what you’re saying.” I then 
embarked on an appeasement cam- 
paign, using words to do the work that 
my face couldn’t. At some point in the 
deluge, the woman noticed my eyes. 
My smile was absurdly crooked, but 
my eyes triggered a whole-face illusion 
that didn’t convey antagonism, and she 
immediately turned convivial. 

Sometimes more elaborate strata- 
gems are required. One of them is the 
“pick play.” In sports, a pick is a block- 
ing move in which the 
player with the ball uses 
a stationary teammate as 
an obstruction, freeing 
up the player to pass or 
shoot. In my variation, 
my wife or an agreeable 
friend stays on my left as 
I move about or stand in 
a group. The idea came 
to me one evening at a 
dinner party. Old friends happened to 
be seated on my left, and people I’d 
just met were on my right. Toward the 
end of the meal, I noticed that I hadn’t 
needed to resort to my stutterer strat- 
egy. No quizzical looks had come my 
way. The new acquaintances had seen 
only my good side, while my under- 
standing friends on the left had fielded 
most of my distortions. 



I first tried out my strategy at a cast 
party for a new production that had 
opened Off Broadway. I was eager to 
talk to one particular actor. I waited 
for an opening, introduced myself, 
smiled — and absorbed his perplexed 
reaction. I said I’d be back in a mo- 
ment, and returned with my wife, whom 
I planted on my left so that the actor, 
on my right, faced her directly and me 
in profile. “We saw your Hamlet — did 
Jonathan tell you?”Julie said. “We went 
to a matinee and then talked about it 
the entire night afterward.” I saw the 
actor glance at me as I looked at my 
wife; I could now plausibly continue 
the three-way conversation without 
turning to face him directly. Within 
minutes, I was asking him questions 
about his working relationship with 
the actress playing Gertrude, who was 
known to be intimidating, and he 
looked me in the eyes and tracked my 
emotions. He seemed not to notice that 
I’d shown him only my profile before, 
and from then on it didn’t matter. 

I have developed two shortcuts to 
the “whole-face illusion.” One is the 
“Clark Gable.” If I’m walking toward 
someone from a distance — the host at 
a restaurant, say, or an acquaintance on 
a subway platform — I start a smile with 
my head tilted down, staring along my 
brows. Using the pressure of my chin 
to keep my mouth immobile, I’m able 
to raise the right side of my mouth 
without allowing the left side to droop. 
As I approach, I gradually lift my head, 
slowly release my mouth 
and cheeks, and add an 
amiable raised brow at 
the last second. The roll- 
ing action tends to keep 
attention focussed high 
and allow my smile, such 
as it is, to function as a 
kindly greeting. 

A variation is the “Jack 
MacGowran,” named for 
Samuel Beckett’s favorite Irish actor, 
who concluded his silent performance 
as the philandering title character in 
Beckett’s first television play, “Eh Joe,” 
with a smile made of twitches and cheek 
flutters. Like many Bell’s-palsy veter- 
ans, I get occasional facial twitches, 
which make me squint on the left side, 
and this in turn calls attention to my 
twitching eye. But if this happens at 



just the right moment I can use the 
fluttery squint, along with a few vol- 
untary brow and forehead movements 
on the other side, to make me look 
as if I were about to say something 
fascinating. 

M y case of Bell’s palsy is by some 
measures a lucky one. In the 
waiting room of my neurologist, I saw 
a few patients who had recovered al- 
most no facial movement, even years 
after their injuries. Their cheeks hung 
slack, their eyelids drooped, and their 
mouths sagged to the side as if perpet- 
ually reaching for a straw. In some of 
these cases, surgeons sew tiny gold 
weights into the paralyzed eyelids to 
help them close. 

My paralysis is moderate enough to 
allow me to pass. But my tricks are 
only partial compensation. The worst 
effect of my damaged smile is that it 
can dampen my experience of joy. Sci- 
entists have long been aware that emo- 
tions are the product of a collaboration 
between the mind and the body. Hap- 
piness, we know, results in smiling, but 
the converse is also true: the act of smil- 
ing can create feelings of happiness. 
“Thus the sovereign voluntary path to 
cheerfulness, if our spontaneous cheer- 
fulness be lost, is to sit up cheerfully, 
to look round cheerfully, and to act and 
speak as if cheerfulness were already 
there,” the psychologist W illiam J ames 
wrote in 1892. 

James’s theory has been understood 
by actors (to say nothing of wise aunts 
and uncles) since ancient times. Clowns 
have always known that mimicking ex- 
pressions and gestures can induce cor- 
responding emotions. Modern exper- 
iments have charted the underlying 
biochemistry, bolstering what has be- 
come a widely accepted idea: emotions 
aren’t intangible phenomena traceable 
to an abstraction called the mind; rather, 
they are responses rooted in physiol- 
ogy. As the neuroscientist Antonio 
Damasio wrote in his 1994 book, “Des- 
cartes’ Error,” our minds have no mean- 
ingful existence apart from the organ- 
ism that they evolved to serve: “The 
mind had to be first about the body, or 
it could not have been.” 

The trouble is, my brain doesn’t re- 
ceive the same feedback messages that 
normal people receive from their smiles, 
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which reinforce their happy feelings as 
well as relaying them. I’ve been devas- 
tated by the loss. When I make an ex- 
tended effort to smile, my initial plea- 
sure is extinguished, first by the 
squinting of my left eye, which distorts 
my vision, and then by a concatena- 
tion of distracting thoughts, emotions, 
and mental images. I’m bombarded 
with arbitrary and discordant sensa- 
tions, as though at the edge of sleep. I 
feel viscerally distressed, and the dis- 
tress makes me woozy. 

For a long time, I despaired of ever 
again feeling happy in this way, until 
a year ago, when I read Angus Trum- 
ble’s “A Brief History of the Smile.” 
Trumble chronicles many therapeutic 
uses of laughter, including Norman 
Cousins’s legendary claim to have 
laughed off heart disease and arthritis, 
Japanese studies showing that laugh- 
ter alleviates allergies, and yogalike clin- 
ics in India that offer “laughter ther- 
apy” for stress reduction. I wondered if 
laughter could be a therapy for me. I 
had read that a laughing face doesn’t 
necessarily require the zygomaticus 
major to contract; perhaps a work- 
around was possible. Could I find a 
way to laugh without smiling? 

Almost all laughs begin as expan- 
sions of a smile, but everyone laughs 
differently. Snickerers and snorters 
keep their mouths closed, titterers and 
grunters pulse through parted teeth, 
wailers and barkers yawp through gap- 
ing mouths and throats. My old laugh 
was an open-mouthed guffaw that 
raised my brow a bit and formed a 
dimple. Lately, through trial and error, 
I’ve adjusted this expression, finding 
a slightly different muscle position — 
my mouth more O-shaped, my lips 
pulled into a sort of half pucker — that 
accommodates my laugh reasonably 
well and asks little of my zygomati- 
cus major. As long as I don’t let my 
cheek slip in a way that awakens that 
killjoy platysma muscle, I don’t feel 
any discomfort. 

My face cooperates well on second 
or third laughs. First ones are trickier. 
It seems to take at least one tug of the 
platysma to remind my muscle mem- 
ory of its self-improvement program. 
I also have the problem that laughter 
sometimes brings on yawning. And 
during long, amusing stories I’ve no- 



ticed a danger zone between laughs, 
when my face tries to settle into a smile. 
At such times, I lean my head back and 
let my jaw hang slack, which encour- 
ages expostulations like “ha-ha” and 
“ho ho.” 

I received an early dose of therapeu- 
tic laughter in 2002, during one of 
my first ventures out of the house after 
my attack of Bell’s palsy. I’d been asked 
to interview Steve Martin for the Times , 
and though I could still barely walk, I 
accepted the assignment, partly because 
I wanted to meet him and partly to as- 
sure myself that I was on the mend. I 
expected to speak to him at the re- 
hearsal hall (he had adapted a ninety- 
year-old German farce called “The Un- 



derpants”), but he suggested lunch, and 
made me laugh unself-consciously for 
an hour and a half. He told me that he 
had known several people with Bell’s 
palsy, including a movie star. I’m pretty 
sure he knew how hard it was for my 
weakened lips to hold food in my 
mouth, but he didn’t let on, and we 
methodically picked over the old Ger- 
man comedy. 

The spirit of that conversation has 
some relation to what I’m trying to do 
now — to forget vanity, calculation, other 
people’s reactions. Martin, in a famous 
rant from “Planes, Trains, and Automo- 
biles,” said, “You can start by wiping 
that fucking dumb- ass smile off your 
rosy, fucking cheeks. ”To which I would 
respond, “I’m trying! I’m trying!” ♦ 
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THE TALKING CURE 

The poorer parents are , the less they talk with their children. The mayor of Providence is trying to close the “ word gap. ” 



O ne morning in September, Lissette 
Castrillon, a caseworker in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, drove to an apart- 
ment on the western edge of town to visit 
Annie Rodriguez, a young mother, and 
her two-year-old daughter, Eilen. Cas- 
trillon and Rodriguez sat down on a worn 
rug and spoke about the importance of 
talking to very young children. They dis- 
cussed ways to cajole a toddler into an 
extended conversation, and identified 
moments in the day when Rodriguez 
could be chatting more with Eilen, an 
ebullient little girl who was wearing polka- 
dot leggings. 

“Whenever she’s saying a few new 
words, it’s important to tell her yes, and 
add to it,” Castrillon told Rodriguez. “So 
if she sees a car you can say, ‘Yes, that’s a 
car. It’s a big car. It’s a blue car.’” 

Eilen suddenly said, “Boo ca!” 
Castrillon looked at her and said, 
“Right! Blue car! Good job!” 

Rodriguez noted that Eilen had re- 
cently become so enthralled by an ani- 
mated show, “Bubble Guppies,” that she 
had become “stuck on that word ‘guppy.’” 
She went on, “Everything’s ‘guppy, guppy, 
guppy.’ So when she refers to something 
as ‘guppy’ I try to correct it — like, ‘No, 
that’s not a guppy. That’s a doll.’” 
“Guppy?” Eilen said, hopefully. 
Castrillon said, “Well, I think right 
now the important thing won’t be so 
much telling her no but just adding words 
and repeating them, so she’ll start repeat- 
ing them on her own.” 

Rodriguez is enrolled in a program 
called Providence Talks, the most inge- 
nious of several new programs across the 
country that encourage low- income par- 
ents to talk more frequently with their 
kids. Once a month, Eilen wears a small 
recording device for the day, and the re- 
cording is then analyzed. An algorithm 
tallies all the words spoken by adults in 
her vicinity, all the vocalizations Eilen 
makes, and all the “conversational turns” — 
exchanges in which Eilen says something 



BY MARGARET TALBOT 

and an adult replies, or vice versa. The 
caseworker who visits Rodriguez’s home 
gives her a progress report, which shows 
in graph form how many words Eilen 
has been hearing, and how they peak and 
dip throughout the day. 

Castrillon presented Rodriguez with 
the month’s report. She leaned over her 
shoulder and said, “See, this shows the 
percentage of adult words. There were 
over fifteen thousand words spoken in 
that day.” 

“Wow!” Rodriguez said. 

Castrillon noted that significantly 
more conversation took place when the 
TV was off, and that it had been off more 
that month than the previous one. “There 
was pretty high electronic sound last time,” 
she said. “This time, there was very lit- 
tle.” Rodriguez nodded, studying the 
printout. 

In the nineteen-eighties, two child 
psychologists at the University of Kan- 
sas, Betty Hart and Todd Risley, began 
comparing, in detail, how parents of differ- 
ent social classes talked with their chil- 
dren. Hart and Risley had both worked 
in preschool programs designed to boost 
the language skills of low-income kids, 
but they had been dissatisfied with the 
results of such efforts: the achievement 
gap between rich and poor had contin- 
ued to widen. They decided to look be- 
yond the classroom and examine what 
went on inside the home. Hart and Ris- 
ley recruited forty-two families: thirteen 
upper, or “professional,” class, ten middle 
class, thirteen working class, and six on 
welfare. Each family had a baby who was 
between seven and twelve months old. 
During the next two and a half years, ob- 
servers visited each home for an hour 
every month, and taped the encounters. 
They were like dinner guests who never 
said much but kept coming back. 

In all, Hart and Risley reported, they 
analyzed “more than 1,300 hours of ca- 
sual interactions between parents and 
their language-learning children.” The re- 



searchers noticed many similarities among 
the families: “They all disciplined their 
children and taught them good manners 
and how to dress and toilet themselves.” 
They all showed their children affection 
and said things like “Don’t jump on the 
couch” and “Use your spoon” and “Do you 
have to go potty?” But the researchers also 
found that the wealthier parents consis- 
tently talked more with their kids. Among 
the professional families, the average num- 
ber of words that children heard in an 
hour was twenty-one hundred and fifty; 
among the working-class families, it was 
twelve hundred and fifty; among the wel- 
fare families, it was six hundred and twenty. 
Over time, these daily differences had 
major consequences, Hart and Risley con- 
cluded: “With few exceptions, the more 
parents talked to their children, the faster 
the children’s vocabularies were growing 
and the higher the children’s I. test 
scores at age 3 and later.” 

Hart and Risley ’s research has grown 
in prominence, in part because large-scale 
educational reforms like No Child Left 
Behind have proved disappointing. Ad- 
dressing the word gap by coaching new 
parents sounds like a simpler interven- 
tion. Last year, Hillary Clinton announced 
a new initiative, Too Small to Fail, that 
emphasizes the importance of talking to 
infants and young children; in the fall, 
President Barack Obama convened a 
White House conference whose goal was 
to “bridge the word gap and put more 
young people on the path to success.” 
Other cities, including Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, have initiated programs sim- 
ilar to the one in Providence, and still 
others have begun public-awareness cam- 
paigns with radio spots and bus-shelter 
signs reminding parents to talk frequently 
to their kids. The notion of the word gap 
even turned up on “Orange Is the New 
Black,” when one of the inmates urged 
her boyfriend to talk with their new 
daughter, because “there’s all these stud- 
ies that say that if you don’t talk to the 
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Kids in Providence s program wear a device that records adult words, child vocalizations, and conversational turns. 
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baby they end up, like, fucked by the time 
they’re five.” 

The way you converse with your child 
is one of the most intimate aspects of 
parenting, shaped both by your person- 
ality and by cultural habits so deep that 
they can feel automatic. Changing how 
low-income parents interact with their 
children is a delicate matter, and not es- 
pecially easy. Lissette Castrillon was sen- 
sitive to the challenge, and she had an 
appealing informality: she listened care- 
fully to Rodriguez, praised her efforts, 
and said admiring things about Eilen, all 
while sitting cross-legged on the floor. 
But, perhaps inevitably, there was an awk- 
ward moment. 

Castrillon had brought an iPad with 
her, and she played for Rodriguez a video 
of a mother shopping at the grocery store 
while her toddler sat in the cart — -just to 
show, Castrillon explained, that you could 
“talk aloud when you’re pretty much doing 
anything.” The mother onscreen was 
blond and fit, and wore white jeans; she 
looked like a character in a Nancy Mey- 
ers movie, and her patter was so constant 
that it became wearying. “Here’s our 
crunchy peanut butter, sweetheart!” she 
trilled, scanning an aisle filled with or- 
ganic food. “Here’s the Wild Oats one. 
Roasted almond butter. Crunchy. Let’s 
get crunchy, Bubba.”The cart was piled 
high, and the items looked expensive. 



“Bubba, were running out of room. What 
are we going to do? Did Mommy buy 
too many groceries today? I think we 
should get the creamy, too, because Mur- 
phy does not like when I get that crunchy. 
And we like to have the peanut butter 
because peanut butter’s good for you. It’s 
got protein.” 

Rodriguez watched the video with a 
serious expression. It was hard to imag- 
ine her holding forth with such preen- 
ing gusto in the organics aisle. Castrillon 
said, “Well, you know, just — whatever the 
food is you’re buying, you can talk about 
color, shape, and texture.” 

I n 2012, the mayor of Providence, 
Angel Taveras, heard about the May- 
ors Challenge, a new competition being 
offered to cities that proposed a bold 
idea for making urban life better. The 
prize was to be given by Bloomberg 
Philanthropies, the foundation started 
by Michael Bloomberg, the former New 
York mayor, on the premise that cities 
are “the new laboratories of democracy.” 
The city that won the grand prize would 
receive five million dollars to realize its 
project, and four other cities would be 
given a million each. As Taveras recalled, 
“They announced that challenge on 
Twitter, and right away I said, ‘We’re 
going to go for it.’ And I didn’t know 
exactly what it would be at the time, 



but I knew it was going to be on early- 
childhood education.” 

Taveras ’s focus was not unusual: these 
days, everyone from preschool teachers 
to politicians talks about infant brain de- 
velopment, and toy companies tap into 
parental anxiety about it. But Taveras had 
a personal investment in the subject. He 
is the son of immigrants from the Do- 
minican Republic, neither of whom went 
beyond the eighth grade. He grew up in 
Providence, and his mother, Amparo, who 
raised him largely on her own, worked 
factory jobs to support him and his two 
siblings. When he was four, Amparo en- 
rolled him in a local Head Start program, 
and he felt that it had made a decisive 
difference in his life. He went on to Prov- 
idence public schools, and then attended 
Harvard University and Georgetown law 
school. Taveras calls himself the “Head 
Start to Harvard” mayor, and he still has 
his graduation picture from the program. 
“I wore a cap and gown, and it was so 
special for me,” he recalled. 

In 2010, at the age of forty, Taveras 
became the first Latino mayor of Prov- 
idence, a city that is nineteen per cent 
Latino, mostly Dominican. Tall and 
skinny, with rimless eyeglasses, Taveras 
is nerdier and nicer than you might ex- 
pect of a Providence mayor. One of his 
predecessors, Buddy Cianci, was twice 
convicted of felonies while in office: once 
for racketeering, and once for assaulting 
a man — using a lit cigarette and a fire- 
place log — who was dating his ex-wife. 
Taveras, by contrast, wrote a children’s 
book called “How to Do Well in School” 
and seems genuinely to enjoy mayoral 
duties like dropping in for “story time” 
at a local library. 

One day, while Taveras was mulling 
over what to propose for the Bloomberg 
competition, his policy director, Toby 
Shepherd, told him about Hart and Ris- 
ley’s research — including their calcula- 
tion that a poor four-year-old has heard 
thirty million fewer words from his par- 
ents than a wealthy one has. 

That number had attracted a lot of 
attention in the press — to the point that 
Hart and Risley’s study was sometimes 
faulted for an overemphasis on the sheer 
quantity of words. But Taveras learned 
that Hart, who died in 2012, and Risley, 
who died in 2007, had also identified 
important differences in kinds of talk. 
In the recordings of the professional 
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"AT need to come to order. The Honorable Justice 
Perkins is just tenderizing his porterhouse. ” 



families, they found a “greater richness 
of nouns, modifiers, and past-tense verbs,” 
and more conversations on subjects that 
children had initiated. Catherine Snow, 
a professor at Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Education, who studies children’s lan- 
guage development, told me that these 
findings made sense, since quantity was 
often a proxy for quality “Families that 
talk a lot also talk about more different 
things,” Snow said. “They use more gram- 
matical variety in their sentences and 
more sophisticated vocabulary, and 
produce more utterances in connected 
chains.” Such parents, she noted, “don’t 
just say, ‘That’s a teapot.’ They say, ‘Oh, 
look, a teapot! Let’s have a tea party! 
There’s Raggedy Ann — do you think 
she wants to come to our tea party? Does 
she like sugar in her tea?”’ Parents who 
talk a lot with their young children ask 
them many questions, including ones to 
which they know the answer. (“Is that a 
ducky on your shirt?”) They reply to 
those devilish “Why?” questions toddlers 
love with elaborate explanations. Erika 
Hoff, a developmental psychologist at 
Florida Atlantic University, has pub- 
lished studies about early language de- 
velopment whose results are similar to 
those of Hart and Risley. She recalled 
marvelling at “the young professor 
mothers” at a university childcare cen- 
ter: “ Everything was a topic of conver- 
sation. If they had to get out of the build- 
ing in case of a fire, they’d be so busy 
discussing the pros and cons with their 
toddlers that I kind of wondered if they’d 
make it.” 

Among the more affluent families 
studied by Hart and Risley, a higher 
proportion of the talk directed at chil- 
dren was affirming, which was defined 
to include not just compliments like 
“Good job!” but also responses in which 
parents repeat and build on a child’s 
comments: “Yes, it is a bunny! It’s a 
bunny eating a carrot!” In those fami- 
lies, the average child heard thirty- 
two affirmations and five prohibitions 
(“Stop that”; “That’s the wrong way!”) 
per hour — a ratio of six to one. For the 
kids in the working-class families, the 
ratio was twelve affirmatives to seven 
prohibitions, and in the welfare fami- 
lies it was five affirmatives to eleven pro- 
hibitions. Hart and Risley included 
one extended description of a mother 
from the poorest group, at home with 



her twenty-three-month-old daughter, 
Inge: 

The mother returns; Inge sits on the 
couch beside her to watch TV and says some- 
thing incomprehensible. Mother responds, 
“Quit copying off of me. You a copycat.” 
Inge says something incomprehensible, and 
her mother does not respond. Inge picks up 
her sister’s purse from the couch. Her mother 
initiates, “You better get out of her purse.” 
Inge continues to explore the purse and her 
mother initiates, “Get out of her purse.” Inge 
does not answer; she begins to 
take coins out of the purse and 
put them on the coffee table. 

Her mother initiates, “Give me 
that purse.” Inge continues to 
put coins on the table. Her 
mother initiates, “And the 
money.” Inge does not answer 
but gives her mother the purse. 

Hart and Risley noted 
that the mother was “con- 
cerned” and “affectionate” to- 
ward her child. Inge was 
dressed in nice clothes and fed consis- 
tently, and she was toilet trained; at one 
point, the mother picked her up and kissed 
her. But she made “few efforts to engage 
the child in conversation,” and did not 
“re-direct” Inge when she wanted her to 
stop doing something, or treat exploratory 
misbehavior as a sign of curiosity rather 
than defiance. Most of what the mother 
said to Inge was “corrective or critical.” 

Hart and Risley also provided exam- 
ples of various kinds of conversation — 
mostly, but not exclusively, among the pro- 
fessional families — in which parents 
prompted and encouraged children to talk: 

The mother initiates, asking Calvin (24 
months), “What did we do on Halloween? 
What did you put on your head and on your 
body? What did you look like?” When Calvin 
does not answer, she tells him, “You were a kitty 
cat.” Calvin says, “Wanna get. Where go?” His 
mother says, “What are you looking for? I 
know what you’re looking for. What used to be 
on the door handle?” Calvin says, “Where?” 
His mother says, “The trick-or-treat bag. We ate 
up all the candy already.” Calvin says, “Where 
the candy go?” His mother says, “It’s all gone in 
your tummy.” Calvin says, “Want some.” 

Mayor Taveras thought that such con- 
versational strategies could be taught to 
new parents, and decided to address the 
word-gap problem with the Mayors Chal- 
lenge. “Head Start is awesome,” he told 
me. “But we’ve gotta do something even 
before Head Start.” At the time, his wife 
was pregnant with their first child, and 
he “was reading and talking to my daugh- 
ter in utero. I decided it can’t hurt. I’d 
come home and say, ‘It’s Daddy,’ and ‘How 
are you?,’ and everything else.” 



Even though the Hart and Risley study 
had encompassed just a few dozen fam- 
ilies, the transcribing and coding of all 
those tapes had been laborious. New tech- 
nology, Shepherd told him, could make 
counting words much easier. In 2005, a 
research foundation named LENA (for 
Language Environment Analysis) had 
developed a small digital device that could 
record for sixteen hours and recognize 
adult words, child vocaliza- 
tions, and conversational 
turns. Such distinctions were 
#v Jl _ important, because research- 

ers had determined that 
m merely overheard speech — a 

^ JB ' mother holding a child on 
her lap but talking on the 
phone, for instance — con- 
[ tributed less to language de- 

velopment. The LENA re- 
corder could also distinguish between 
actual people speaking in a child’s ear- 
shot and sounds from TVs and other 
electronic devices; children under the age 
of two appear to learn language only from 
other humans. The device was about the 
size of an iPod, and it fit into the pocket 
of a specially designed vest or pair of 
overalls. (Children soon forgot about the 
devices, though they occasionally ended 
up in the toilet or in the dog’s bed.) 

Lena’s device had been used in aca- 
demic research on language development 
and in interventions for hard-of-hearing, 
autistic, and developmentally delayed 
children. In 2009, a Chicago surgeon 
named Dana Suskind, who specializes in 
cochlear-implant surgery for deaf chil- 
dren, began using LENA’s technology in 
a program called the Thirty Million 
Words Initiative, which includes a study 
on the effects of encouraging low-income 
parents to talk more with their children. 
Suskind had come across Hart and Ris- 
ley ’s research after noticing divergent out- 
comes for her young patients. “Cochlear 
implants are truly a modern medical mir- 
acle,” she said. “But, after the implanta- 
tion surgery, some of the kids we saw 
were reading and speaking on grade level, 
and others were much slower to commu- 
nicate. The difference almost always had 
to do with socioeconomic status.” 
Taveras named his proposed project 
Providence Talks, and decided that 
technology would be supported with 
counselling. During home visits with 
low-income parents, caseworkers would 
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discuss the science of early brain develop- 
ment. Theyd advise parents to try to un- 
derstand better what their kids were feel- 
ing, instead of simply saying no. Parents 
would be told that, even when they were 
bathing a child or cooking dinner, they 
could be narrating what was going on, as 
well as singing, counting, and asking ques- 
tions. The caseworkers would bring books 
and demonstrate how to read them: ask- 
ing children questions about what was 
going to happen next and livening up the 
dialogue with funny, high-pitched voices 
and enthusiastic mooing and woofing. 

For the mayor, it was important that 
Providence Talks did not seem exclusive. 
“I love it that you can do this in Span- 
ish or any other language,” he said. “I love 
it that you can do it even if you’re not lit- 
erate. Even if you cant read them a book. 
You can still talk to them about what an 
apple is: ‘This is a red apple, this is a green 
apple, this is how you cut it.’ Just talking 
and engaging and having a conversation.” 

I n March of 2013,Taveras learned that 
Providence Talks had won the 
Mayors Challenge grand prize. The 
Bloomberg committee praised the city 
for its “direct, simple, and revolutionary 
approach.” Taveras wanted to jump up 
and down and scream, but, fearing that 
this wasn’t mayoral, he contented him- 
self with fist-bumping Toby Shepherd 
and the rest of his staff. 

A big part of the program’s appeal lay 
in its technology. Using LENA devices, 
caseworkers could show parents how 
much they’d been talking at various times 
of the day. Crucially, parents found the 
gadgets fun: they were like Fitbits for 
conversation. Andrea Riquetti, the direc- 
tor of Providence Talks, told me, “The 
fact that we have this report, in a graph 
form, makes it nonjudgmental.” Parents 
were likely to resist, she felt, if the pro- 
gram seemed scolding. “We can say, look, 
here’s the data. Look how much you were 
talking at eleven o’clock! Flow can we do 
this for another half hour? As opposed 
to a home visitor telling a parent, ‘You’re 
not talking to your child enough.’” 
Providence Talks had its critics, some 
of whom thought that the program 
seemed too intrusive.The A.C.L.U. raised 
questions about what would happen to 
the recordings, and one of the organiza- 
tion’s Rhode Island associates, Hillary 
Davis, told National Journal, “There’s al- 



ways a concern when we walk in with 
technology into lower-income families, 
immigrant populations, minority popu- 
lations, and we say, ‘ This will help you.’ ” 
She continued, “We don’t necessarily 
recognize the threat to their own safety 
or liberty that can accidentally come along 
with that.” 

Others charged that Providence Talks 
was imposing middle-class cultural val- 
ues on poorer parents who had their own 
valid approaches to raising children, and 
argued that the program risked faulting 
parents for their children’s academic short- 
comings while letting schools off the 
hook. Nobody contested the fact that, on 
average, low-income children entered 
kindergarten with fewer scholastic s kill s 
than kids who were better off, but there 
were many reasons for the disparity, rang- 
ing from poor nutrition to chaotic living 
conditions to the absence of a preschool 
education. In a caustic essay titled “Sell- 
ing the Language Gap, ’’which was pub- 
lished in Anthropology News, Susan Blum, 
of Notre Dame, and Kathleen Riley, of 
Fordham, called Providence Talks an ex- 
ample of “silver-bullet thinking,” the lat- 
est in a long history of “blame-the-victim 
approaches to language and poverty.” 

To some scholars, the program’s em- 
phasis on boosting numbers made it seem 
as though the quality of conversation 
didn’t matter much. As James Morgan, 
a developmental psycholinguist at Brown 
University, put it, obsessive word count- 
ing might lead parents to conclude that 
“saying ‘doggy, doggy, doggy, doggy’ is 
more meaningful than saying ‘doggy.’” 
Kathy Hirsh-Pasek, a psychologist at 
Temple University, told me that Hart 
and Risley had “done a very important 
piece of work that pointed to a central 
problem”; nevertheless, their findings had 
often been interpreted glibly, as if the 
solution were to let words “just wash over 
a child, like the background noise of a 
TV.” Her own research, including a re- 
cent paper written with Lauren Adam- 
son and other psychologists, points to the 
importance of interactions between par- 
ents and children in which they are both 
paying attention to the same thing — a 
cement mixer on the street, a picture in 
a book — and in which the ensuing con- 
versation (some of which might be con- 
ducted in gestures) is fluid and happens 
over days, even weeks. “It’s not just serve 
and return,” Hirsh-Pasek said. “It’s serve 



and return — and return and return.” 
The original Hart and Risley research, 
whose data set had only six families in 
the poorest category, was also called into 
question. Mark Liberman, a linguist at 
the University of Pennsylvania, said, “Do 
low-income people talk with their kids 
less? Well, that’s a question about mil- 
lions of people. Think of people in the 
survey business, trying to predict elec- 
tions or develop a marketing campaign. 
They would find it laughable to draw 
conclusions without a large randomized 
sample.” Encouraging adults to talk more 
to children was all to the good, Liber- 
man said, but it was important to remem- 
ber that “there are some wealthy people 
who don’t talk to their children much 
and some poor people who talk a lot.” 
Indeed, recent research that supports 
Hart and Risley s work has found a great 
deal of variability within classes. In 2006, 
researchers at the LENA Foundation re- 
corded the conversations of three hun- 
dred and twenty- nine families, who were 
divided into groups by the mothers’ ed- 
ucation level, a reasonable proxy for so- 
cial class. Like Hart and Risley, the LENA 
researchers determined that, on average, 
parents who had earned at least a B.A. 
spoke more around their children than 
other parents: 14,926 words per day ver- 
sus 12,024. (They attributed Hart and 
Risley s bigger gap to the fact that they 
had recorded families only during the late 
afternoon and the evening — when fam- 
ilies talk most — and extrapolated.) But 
the LENA team also found that some of 
the less educated parents spoke a lot more 
than some of the highly educated parents. 

Anne Lernald, a psychologist at Stan- 
ford, has published several papers exam- 
ining the influence of socioeconomic 
status on children’s language develop- 
ment. In one recent study, Fernald, with 
a colleague, Adriana Weisleder, and oth- 
ers, identified “large disparities” among 
socioeconomic groups in “infants’ lan- 
guage processing, speech production, 
and vocabulary.” But they also found big 
differences among working-class fami- 
lies, both in terms of “the children’s lan- 
guage proficiency and the parents’ ver- 
bal engagement with the child. ’’Lernald, 
who sits on the scientific advisory board 
for Providence Talks, told me, “Some of 
the wealthiest families in our research 
had low word counts, possibly because 
they were on their gadgets all day. So 
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you can see an intermingling at the ex- 
tremes of rich and poor. Socioeconomic 
status is not destiny.” 

In response to the privacy concerns, 
Mayor Taveras and his team volunteered 
their own households to be the first ones 
recorded. They also guaranteed that the 
LENA Foundation’s software would erase 
the recordings after the algorithm ana- 
lyzed the data. Though this probably re- 
assured some families, it also disappointed 
some scholars. “That’s a huge amount of 
data being thrown out!” James Morgan, 
of Brown, told me. “There were real con- 
cerns whether families would participate 
otherwise. But as a scientist it breaks 
my heart.” 

To those who argued that Providence 
Talks embodied cultural imperialism, staff 
members responded that, on the contrary, 
they were “empowering” parents with 
knowledge. Andrea Riquetti, the Provi- 
dence Talks director, told me, “It really is 
our responsibility to let families know 
what it takes to succeed in the culture 
they live in. Which may not necessarily 
be the same as the culture they have. But 
it’s their choice whether they decide to. 
It’s not a case of our saying, ‘You have 
to do this.’” Riquetti grew up in Quito, 
Ecuador, came to America at the age of 
seventeen, and worked for many years as 
a kindergarten teacher in Providence 
schools. In Latino culture, she said, “the 
school is seen as being in charge of teach- 
ing children their letters and all that, 
while parents are in charge of discipline — 
making sure they listen and they’re good 
and they sit still. Parents don’t tend, over- 
all, to give children a lot of choices and 
options. It’s kind of like ‘I rule the roost 
so that you can behave and learn at 
school.’” The Providence Talks approach 
“is a little more like ‘No, your child and 
what they have to say is really import- 
ant.’ And having them feel really good 
about themselves as opposed to passive 
about their learning is important, because 
that’s what’s going to help them succeed 
in this culture.” 

Riquetti and the Providence Talks 
team didn’t seem troubled by the con- 
cerns that Hart and Risley’s data set wasn’t 
robust enough. Although no subsequent 
study has found a word gap as large as 
thirty million, several of them have found 
that children in low-income house- 
holds have smaller vocabularies than 
kids in higher-income ones. This deficit 




5CI-FI VIOLENCE 

Would a true prophet use an electric 
salamander as a tongue? 

That’s what I thought. Last rainfall 
in the new city, held here 
until we ship the wounded home, 
the enemy collecting like aberrant 
cells across the river. 

Like me, they are afraid 

a rainbow will notice 

and destroy them. Like me, 

they were born believing 

their body parts weren’t 

fucked together right. Is it fate 

we name? Is it countries? One enemy 

in whom I planted sixteen seeds. 

One enemy who attempted 
to tongue-kiss my eyeholes, two cakes 
of arsenic tucked 
beneath his armpits. Look 



correlates with the quantity and the qual- 
ity of talk elicited by the adults at home, 
and becomes evident quite early — in 
one study, when some kids were eigh- 
teen months old. Lack of conversation 
wasn’t the only reason that low-income 
kids started out behind in school, but it 
was certainly a problem. 

The biggest question was whether 
Providence Talks could really change 
something as personal, casual, and fun- 
damental as how people talk to their 
babies. Erika Hoff, of Florida Atlantic 
University, told me, “In some ways, par- 
enting behavior clearly can change. I 
have a daughter who has a baby now 
and she does everything differently from 
how I did it — putting babies to sleep on 
their backs, not giving them milk till 
they’re a year old. But patterns of inter- 
acting are different. You’re trying to get 
people to change something that seems 
natural to them and comes from a fairly 
deep place. I don’t know how malleable 
that is.” 

After decades of failed educational 
reforms, few policymakers are naive 
enough to believe that a single social inter- 
vention could fully transform disadvan- 
taged children’s lives. The growing eco- 
nomic inequality in America is too 
entrenched, too structural. But that’s 
hardly an argument for doing nothing. 
Although improvements in test scores 
associated with preschool programs fade 
as students proceed through elementary 
school, broader benefits can be seen many 
years later. A few oft-cited studies have 
shown that low-income 
kids who attended high- 
quality preschool programs 
were more likely to grad- 
uate from high school and 
less likely to become preg- 
nant as teen-agers or to 
be incarcerated; they also 
earned more money, on av- 
erage, than peers who were 
not in such programs. Such 
data suggest that a full assessment of 
Providence Talks will take decades to 
complete. 

O n a cool, rainy morning in April, I 
went on a home visit with a young 
caseworker named Stephanie Taveras (no 
relation to the mayor), who had been as- 
signed to Providence Talks. Two months 
earlier, the program had begun with fifty- 



eight families; the plan was to start add- 
ing many more families in the fall, with 
a projected, if optimistic, enrollment of 
two thousand families. The monthly re- 
cording and coaching visits would go on 
for two years. On earlier visits, Taveras 
had discussed a baby’s cognitive devel- 
opment by bringing a little wax model 
of a brain with her. 

The family lived in an apartment in 
Southside, on a block of small, scrubby 
lawns, chain-link fences, and two-story 
wooden houses. It was a predominantly 
Latino neighborhood, 
where a third of the fam- 
ilies have incomes below 
the poverty line. On a 
nearby street, there was a 
corner shop, Perla del Ca- 
ribe, and a meat market, 
El Vecinos, but there was 
no one out on the street 
that morning, and it felt 
a little desolate. 

Inside, Taveras greeted a seven- 
month-old girl, Skylah, who was smil- 
ing and gurgling while propped up in 
an ExerSaucer. Skylah’s parents, Maranda 
Raposo and Nicholas Mailloux, were 
seated on a couch in a gray-carpeted liv- 
ing room whose walls were mostly bare. 
In one corner, a cat was curled up. In an- 
other, a TV was showing an episode of 
“Law & Order: Special Victims Unit.” 



Raposo, who was twenty-one, had 
long, magenta- tinted hair pulled back in 
a ponytail. She smiled sweetly but was 
soft-spoken and reticent with her guests. 
She had dropped out of high school when 
she was a freshman, after she got preg- 
nant with her first child, Isabella, who 
was now five. Raposo was hoping to get 
her G.E.D., but in the meantime she was 
working two part-time jobs as a cashier, 
at Party City and at Sears. Mailloux, who 
was twenty-five and had a five-year-old 
son by a former girlfriend, was staying 
home with the kids. Raposo told me later 
that she had been willing to try Provi- 
dence Talks because “it was something 
we could experience with Skylah — it 
could bring us closer as a family.”Just as 
she and Mailloux wanted to help Skylah 
stand out by giving her a name with an 
unusual spelling, they wanted to feel that 
the time they spent with her was special. 
“Some people don’t even bother talking 
to their kids,” Raposo said. “We talk to 
her.” Nevertheless, before enro llin g in the 
program she hadn’t known “exactly how 
important that is.” 

Taveras plopped down on the floor 
and, like Mary Poppins with her carpet 
bag, started pulling items out of her 
satchel. She handed Mailloux a board 
book, “Peek-a Who?,” and he put Sky- 
lah on his lap and started reading it to 
her: “Who do you think it’s gonna be?” 
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carefully around you. As with a small 

percentage of my countrymen, I die if I fall asleep 

in a horizontal position, sucky 

little prostitute of muscle 

in the chest. Pinned down 

by guerrilla holdouts 

in a rooftop dumpster, I think 

of my imperial home, 

of walking the orchard rows 

with my childhood friends, some of whom 

I own, some of whom 

have names. Every night, theyd tape me 

upright to the wall, so that I could dream 

safely in the vertical, as God 

intended me to do. An elegy 

is someone left alone, for hours, 

with a dead body. And there have always been 

rules against that sort of thing. 

— -Josh Bell 



Skylah patted the book and giggled. 

Taveras showed them graphs gener- 
ated by the previous month’s record- 
ing, noting that their words and conver- 
sational turns had gone down a bit. “I 
went to the nail salon that day,” Raposo 
recalled. “Everybody was talking to her, 
but she was just, like, staring.” 

“She wasn’t in a talking mood that 
day,” Mailloux added. 

“That happens,” Taveras reassured 
them. “What’s important is that you chal- 
lenge yourself to do better the next time.” 
At one point, she asked, “Are there par- 
ticular times of the day when you read 
to her? How many times a day, would 
you say?” 

Both parents seemed a little vague on 
this point. After a moment, Raposo said, 
“We try to do it more than once.” 

Taveras asked them what they thought 
Skylah was learning when they read to 
her. 

“Colors, shapes, animals,” Raposo said. 

“Yes, and also she’s learning about re- 
lationships, ’’Taveras said. “You’re teach- 
ing her that she’s important to you. You’re 
making her feel good about herself. ’’Both 
parents nodded. “And educational skills, 
too. When she gets to school, she’s gonna 
already be used to sitting still and pay- 
ing attention.” 

Taveras told them, “Babies at this 
age like books with large photos, bright 



pictures, simple drawings, and familiar 
things.” She recommended board books, 
noting, “Paper books she’s gonna want 
to tear and chew.” 

Taveras then offered some thoughts 
on how to read a book to a baby: “It’s a 
four-part interaction. Get your book, 
point to something in the book — Took, 
Skylah, a ball!’ — ask a labelling ques- 
tion — What’s that? That’s a cow! Moo! 
Can you say moo?’ — and acknowledge 
her response. Like, if she babbles or makes 
a noise, make it back to her, so she knows 
you heard her. And, if you correct, do it 
positively. If you say, ‘What’s that?,’ and 
she says, A dog,’ you could say, ‘It looks 
like a dog,’ or ‘It’s brown like the dog, but 
it’s a monkey!’ That makes her feel good. 
Not just ‘No,’ or ‘No, that’s a monkey.’” 
Raposo nodded again, but she seemed 
most comfortable quietly watching Ta- 
veras, who remained on the floor, sing- 
ing and clapping with Skylah. 

T hough cultural factors may well ex- 
plain why some low- income parents 
talk relatively little with their toddlers, 
the most obvious explanation is poverty 
itself. When daily life is stressful and un- 
certain and dispiriting, it can be difficult 
to summon up the patience and the play- 
fulness for an open-ended conversation 
with a small, persistent, possibly whiny 
child. In 2007, Richard Weissbourd, a se- 



nior lecturer at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, helped establish a 
campaign in Boston that urged parents 
to talk to their kids, and he organized 
focus groups with low-income parents. 
“You had some people working three jobs 
or dealing with the steady drizzle of help- 
lessness and hopelessness,” he recalled. 
“That makes it hard to have vibrant con- 
versations with a baby. They’d say, ‘Look, 
when I get home I have to clean and 
cook and do the laundry.’ They’re ex- 
hausted. They’d say, ‘Sometimes we have 
to put our kids in front of the TV.’” Weiss- 
bourd said of interventions like Provi- 
dence Talks, “Maybe we have the model 
wrong. Maybe what we need to do is 
come in and bring dinner and help with 
laundry and free up a parent to engage 
in more play with their child.” 

Patricia Kuhl, a co-director of the In- 
stitute for Learning and Brain Science 
at the University of Washington, has 
studied “motherese,” the brightly inflected 
talk that mothers, whatever their native 
language, direct at their babies, and that 
babies love. (Fathers and other adults, of 
course, are equally capable of saying 
“ Sooooo big!” in a singsong voice.) Kuhl 
told me, “Motherese, when you combine 
that with being one on one with a baby, 
is dynamite for language development.” 
Parents are paying full attention, speak- 
ing in that high, lilting voice for maxi- 
mum reaction, giving babies a chance to 
babble and coo back. But, Kuhl added, 
“Motherese is, by nature, happy talk. If 
you’re stressed or depressed, it can be hard 
to get into that mode.” 

Then, too, some parents may not see 
the point of talking to babies, who can’t 
yet speak, or even of talking much to tod- 
dlers, who do, but sometimes unintelli- 
gibly. Andrea Riquetti told me, “I think 
educated people are more aware of the 
importance of communication and inter- 
action and language.” In some families, 
she said, “if a baby’s really ‘good’ they get 
to spend a lot of time alone in their crib.” 
When I asked myself why I had talked 
a lot with my babies — and had read aloud 
favorite picture books to the point that 
I could recite them from memory — I re- 
alized that I hadn’t been driven mainly 
by knowledge of brain development or 
by pedagogical intent. It was just that 
talking made the daily labor of mother- 
ing more interesting. Long stretches of 
time with toddlers can be boring, and 
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the unavoidable moments when you ad- 
monished and corrected them were, to 
me, the dullest. It was more fun if you 
satisfied your own intellectual curiosity 
along with theirs: reading books about 
African animals or Chinese New Year 
celebrations; trying to remember why the 
sky is blue; honing age-appropriate ar- 
guments for eating your carrots. 

When a family places a very high value 
on discipline and respect for parental au- 
thority, there is often disapproval of talking 
back, which can inhibit conversation in 
general. To some extent, this attitude tracks 
with class, perhaps because many working- 
class parents, consciously or not, are pre- 
paring children for jobs and lives in which 
they will not have a lot of power or au- 
tonomy. The sociologist Annette Lareau, 
in her classic 2003 study, “Unequal Child- 
hoods,” interviewed the parents of eighty- 
eight nine- and ten-year-old children, 
then closely followed twelve of these fam- 
ilies in order to compare the child-rear- 
ing styles of middle-class parents with 
those of poor and working-class parents. 
The middle-class families she observed 
practiced what she called “concerted cul- 
tivation”: enrolling kids in various orga- 
nized activities led by adults, but also en- 
gaging even young kids in a lot of 
back-and-forth conversation with adults. 
Working-class and poor families favored 
an “accomplishment of natural growth” 
approach. Their childrens lives were less 
customized to their preferences or to their 
parents’ notions of how to develop their 
particular talents; discipline came in the 
form of directives and, sometimes, threats 
of physical punishment; talk was less ex- 




tensive and less geared toward drawing 
out a child’s opinions. 

When I asked Lareau, who teaches at 
the University of Pennsylvania, about the 
language aspect of her research, she said, 
“The class differences in the amount of 
speech inside the families really surprised 
me.” She recalled that a white working- 
class girl in her study once brought up a 
weighty spiritual matter with her par- 
ents: “We were sitting in their completely 
comfortable, pleasant living room. The 
girl was all excited. She said, ‘Do you 
know what a mortal sin is?’ The parents 
said, ‘You tell us.’ They listened to her 
answer, said nothing in reply, and went 
back to watching TV.” 

In middle-class families, Lareau fre- 
quently witnessed the kind of verbal 
jousting between parents and children 
that gives kids a certain intellectual 
confidence. One upper-middle-class 
African-American family she spent time 
with — Terry, a trial lawyer; his wife, 
Christina, a corporate executive; and 
their nine-year-old son, Alexander — 
was especially fond of these kinds of de- 
bate. In one conversation, Terry play- 
fully challenged his son to defend his 
list of favorite cars: “Last time, you said 
the Miata, the Mercedes, and the Bugatti. 
Which one is it?” Alex replied, “This is 
America. It’s my prerogative to change 
my mind if I want to.” 

Lareau did not see the middle-class 
approach as inherently superior. “The 
amount of talk in those households is ex- 
hausting,” she said. “It involves a lot of 
labor on the parents’ part, and sometimes 
parents are really not enjoying it. Some- 



times kids use their verbal acuity to be 
really mean to each other.” She often found 
the kids in poor and working-class fam- 
ilies to be more polite to their elders, less 
whiny, more competent, and more inde- 
pendent than their middle-class counter- 
parts. Still, Lareau concluded, the kind of 
talk that prevailed in middle-class house- 
holds offered better preparation for suc- 
cess in school and in professional careers. 
It taught children to debate, extemporize, 
and advocate for themselves, and it helped 
them develop the vocabulary that tends 
to reap academic rewards. 

James Morgan, the Brown University 
linguist, told me, “If you’re mainly confined 
to ‘Eat your food, ’‘Chew every bite,’ there 
are going to be fewer words heard at the 
dinner table. As opposed to starting a 
conversation with ‘Hey, did you hear the 
blue whales are making a comeback off 
California?,’ or ‘Oh, they just discovered 
a huge new dinosaur.’ And, after all, al- 
most all little kids are interested in sub- 
jects like that.” 

Asking such questions often depends 
on having an education. But it’s not just 
the topics — it’s the mode of inquiry. Anne 
Fernald said, “As an educated mother, you 
have more experience with teacher talk, 
which is necessarily more abstract, because 
kids don’t share common ground when 
they come to school. Education helps you 
learn how to make yourself clear to peo- 
ple who are outside your point of view.” 

L ast summer, I returned to Providence 
J to see how the campaign was work- 
ing for the families I’d met in April. An- 
drea Riquetti, the program director, and 
Stephanie Taveras, the caseworker, took 
me back to the home of Maranda Ra- 
poso and Nicholas Mailloux. Skylah was 
now ten months old, and even more 
adorable, but the latest data were dis- 
appointing: the number of conversa- 
tional turns and the over-all word count 
weren’t as high as Taveras would have 
liked to see. 

Mailloux told her, “As soon as that 
vest goes on, she quiets down.” 

“Are you onto us, Skylah?” Taveras 
asked, smiling. 

Mailloux pointed to an uptick on the 
chart. “I sang to her at ten o’clock.” 
“Look at that!” Taveras said. 

Raposo’s older daughter, Isabella, was 
sitting on Mailloux ’s lap, watching the 
Disney Channel. Skylah crawled over to 




“ He’s all business during the week, but on 
weekends he displays a playful humor. ” 



her and bopped her gleefully with the re- 
mote control. 

“Stop being so mean!” Raposo told her. 

Riquetti stepped in to offer a benign 
interpretation of Skylah’s behavior: “She’s 
saying, ‘Pay attention to me.’” Soon af- 
terward, Skylah, grinning, dropped the 
remote control, and the batteries rolled 
under the couch. “This is the age where 
they’re trying to see how gravity works,” 
Riquetti explained. The remote was put 
back together and the TV was turned 
off. “It’s cause and effect. She’s trying to 
make you— 

“Work,” Raposo said. 

Riquetti laughed sympathetically, then 
asked her how much time they spent 
reading with Skylah. Raposo answered 
firmly: thirty minutes a day. 

The TV was back on again. Riquetti 
had told me that asking families to leave 
the set off could seem intrusive and high- 
handed. The staff at Providence Talks 
had hoped that, once parents saw data 
showing how much less conversation took 
place when the TV was on, they would 
leave it off more often. But the habit 
wasn’t so easy to break. 

On this visit, both parents seemed 
more attuned to Skylah’s efforts to ex- 
press herself, and more confident in their 
efforts to guide her. It was hard to say if 
this was because Skylah was older and 
more vocal or because Providence Talks 
had taught them to interact with her in 
richer ways. When I asked them about 
the change, Mailloux gave the program 
credit. “It helps us learn more of how she 
understands things and reacts to them,” 
he said. “And . . .” He paused, flustered. 
“I don’t know how to put it into words. 
It’s in my head, but it won’t come out.” 

As part of the visit, Taveras was going 
through a developmental checklist for 
Skylah. One of the questions was “Does 
she express pleasure and displeasure?” 

Both parents nodded vigorously. “If 
there’s something she doesn’t want, she 
screams and throws it,” Raposo said. “It’s 
so funny.” 

“Does she play with sounds, like vocal 
play?” Taveras asked. They nodded. 

“What do you do when she does that?” 

“Copy it,” Mailloux said. 

“Perfect.” 

Raposo picked up a board book that 
contained pictures of animals. “Where’s 
the mouse?” She took Skylah’s finger and 
gently placed it on the correct image. 



“Right there!” she said, in motherese. 

Mailloux pointed to a picture of a 
messy room in the book. “That looks like 
your brother and sister’s room, doesn’t 
it?” he joked. 

Riquetti said, “You’re pointing and la- 
belling and talking to her constantly. It’s 
great. It’s so important that you do what 
you do. You’re making her smart when 
you talk to her.” 

Mailloux looked a little sheepish. “It’s 
out of respect,” he told Riquetti. “You 
guys do your part, and we gotta do ours.” 

I n Angel Taveras’s proposal to Bloom- 
berg Philanthropies, he promised that 
Providence Talks would have a research 
component. Its results would be moni- 
tored and studied by a Brown University 
professor of educational policy, Kenneth 
Wong. The results of that study won’t be 
published for some time, since the inter- 
ventions are supposed to last for two years, 
and Providence Talks is only now expand- 
ing from its original pilot study of fifty- 
eight families. But there had been some 
analysis of the data from the first fami- 
lies, and Rob Horowitz, a spokesman for 
Providence Talks, told me, “We are see- 
ing early but promising preliminary re- 
sults. More specifically, families that started 
with low word counts are showing in- 
creases of about fifty per cent in daily word 
counts and thirty per cent in conversa- 
tional turns. The improvement is not as 
marked for families that began the pro- 
gram with above-average word counts.” 
Of course, the hard numbers are only 
part of what you’d want to know: to as- 
sess how successful an intervention like 
Providence Talks had been, you’d have to 
look at whether the kids in the program 
entered kindergarten readier to learn, 
with bigger vocabularies than those of 
children in a control group. Wong and 
his team are looking at these questions. 

The caseworkers at Providence Talks 
had impressed me with their sunny, gen- 
tle directives, but I wasn’t sure if they 
could effect sweeping changes in the 
children’s lives. Many of the core aspects 
of a parent’s conversational style would 
be hard to alter, from grammar to vo- 
cabulary. And it didn’t seem easy to re- 
vise, say, a parent’s relationship to books. 
Riquetti had told me about a mother in 
the program who came to her crying be- 
cause she had never read a book to her 
toddler. Since the child couldn’t read, she 



hadn’t seen the point of turning the pages 
together, looking at the pictures. Now 
she would try it, but she wouldn’t be 
drawing on what the linguistic anthro- 
pologist Shirley Brice Heath had de- 
scribed to me as the “romantic memory, 
the nostalgia, of books being read to you 
when you were a child.” Even if you suc- 
ceeded in getting such parents to read 
books regularly, the effect of the inter- 
vention would be minimal compared 
with, say, helping somebody like Ma- 
randa Raposo go back and finish her ed- 
ucation. The last time I spoke with Ra- 
poso, she told me that, with two jobs and 
her kids to care for, she didn’t have time 
to study for her G.E.D. When I tried, 
on several occasions, to contact the fam- 
ily again, I couldn’t reach them — their 
phones didn’t seem to be working — and 
Stephanie Taveras thought that they 
might have moved. 

Providence Talks had more obvious 
value if you saw it as the beginning of a 
series of sustained interventions. Some 
of the children will likely attend pre- 
school programs that will help them build 
on any language gains. Providence Talks 
will also help identify kids who could 
benefit from speech therapy and other 
support. Mayor Taveras told me he hopes 
that this integrated approach will become 
a model for the rest of the country. 

The word “empowering” is overused, 
but a clear strength of Providence Talks 
is that it seemed to instill confidence in 
parents. Those rising graphs promised 
that parents could make a demonstrable 
difference in their children’s lives. The 
parents I met did not seem to feel chided 
by the data, and they liked the idea of 
competing with their partners or them- 
selves to log higher word counts. 

One night in Providence, I had dinner 
with Andrea Riquetti and Toby Shepherd, 
the official who had first told Mayor Ta- 
veras about the word-gap problem. “Prov- 
idence Talks is not a panacea,” Shepherd 
said. “These families face all kinds of chal- 
lenges — unemployment or whatever it is. 
My hope is that it’s a helpful tool.” 

Riquetti said, “It’s a chance to talk 
with parents about how they can posi- 
tively interact with their kids. Sometimes 
in their busy lives, their stressful lives, 
they miss out on that.” The goal, she said, 
was to help parents “feel they can make 
a difference when everything else kind 
of sucks.” ♦ 
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REMOTE CONTROL 

Can an exiled oligarch persuade Russia that Rutin must go? 



I t has been a year since the guards 
at a prison camp just below the 
Arctic Circle told Mikhail Khodor- 
kovsky, a former oil tycoon and once 
the richest man in Russia, to pack his 
things. They put him on a plane to 
St. Petersburg; there they handed him 
a parka and a passport and put him 
on a flight to Berlin. Since that day 
of release and exile, Khodorkovsky 
has been living outside Zurich and 
travelling to capitals throughout the 
West, making speeches, accepting 
awards, and hinting broadly at a re- 
turn to Russia. He will tell anyone 
who asks that, after a decade in var- 
ious prison camps, he would not mind 
displacing the man who sent him 
there — Vladimir Putin. 

One warm, drizzly evening this past 
September, Khodorkovsky was in Paris, 
speaking to an audience at the Opera, 
on the Place de la Bastille. He is fifty- 
one now; he’s become stockier since 
his release, and his graying hair has 
grown out of the prison buzz cut. He 
was dressed casually, as always, in jeans 
and a sweater, and spoke in a quiet, 
well-mannered voice. Still, as he took 
questions onstage from a journalist 
from Le Monde , he displayed none of 
the modesty of his forebears in dissent. 
Andrei Sakharov would never have 
spoken of taking up residence in the 
Kremlin. “It wouldn’t be interesting for 
me to be President of the country when 
the country is developing normally,” 
Khodorkovsky said. “But if the issue 
becomes that the country needs to over- 
come a crisis and undergo constitu- 
tional reforms, the main aspect of which 
is the redistribution of Presidential 
power to the courts, parliament, and 
civil society, that part of the job I would 
be willing to do.” 

When it came to Putin, his remarks 
were sly, glancing. “It’s hard for me to 
say that I’m thankful,” he said of his 
release. “But I am glad.” It was quite 
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the understatement from a man who, 
once estimated by Forbes to be worth 
more than fifteen billion dollars, had 
been reduced to a life of manual labor. 
In the camps, Khodorkovsky never 
knew if he would ever be released. 
And when he finally was, in Decem- 
ber, 2013, it was as a public-relations 
gesture before the Sochi Olympics — 
when Putin still cared about the West’s 
opinion of him. 

That evening in Paris, the audi- 
ence was thick with Russian emigres. 
For more than a century, Paris has 
been home to waves of Russians in 
flight. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, Lenin lived there unhappily; 
he called the city a “foul hole.” After 
1917, he was replaced by the White 
Russians who had fled his Bolshevik 
regime. The Russian authorities esti- 
mate that nearly two hundred thou- 
sand people have left the country in 
the past year, a record for Putin’s Rus- 
sia. The figure does not include the 
unofficial emigres escaping the in- 
creasingly authoritarian atmosphere 
of Moscow and the deepening eco- 
nomic crisis. They cluster in London, 
Paris, and New York, and in nearby 
capitals like Riga and Prague. 

In 2011 and early 2012, while Putin 
was Prime Minister, pro-democracy 
forces in Moscow staged a series of 
mass demonstrations, but once he re- 
turned to the Presidency, in May, 2012, 
he cracked down on political opposi- 
tion and independent media. He has 
made plain that there is not much room 
anymore for dissent — not from a for- 
mer billionaire with political ambi- 
tions, like Khodorkovsky, and not from 
the urban middle class, which had 
dreamed of transforming Russia into a 
European-style democracy. 

These days, many of those who still 
agitate for a freer Russia assemble 
abroad. The editor of Lenta.ru, once 
the most popular news site in Russia, 



was pushed out because of the site’s 
reporting on the war in Ukraine; most 
of the editorial staff resigned in pro- 
test. Part of the team moved to Riga, 
where it has established a new Web 
operation, called Meduza. Ilya Ponomarev, 
once a vaguely oppositional figure in 
the Russian parliament, is now living 
in San Jose, California. Anna Veduta, 
the press secretary of the opposition 
leader and anti-corruption campaigner 
Alexey Navalny, is studying at Colum- 
bia University. Navalny ’s lieutenant, a 
banker named Vladimir Ashurkov, is 
in London, having fled a set of trumped- 
up criminal charges. Leonid Bershid- 
sky, one of Russia’s most prominent 
columnists, is writing about Russia’s 
ills from Berlin. Sergei Guriev, an econ- 
omist who once advised both the Krem- 
lin and Navalny, now teaches in Paris, 
at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques. 
Rustem Adagamov, one of Russia’s 
leading bloggers, is in Prague. Khodor- 
kovsky’s Open Russia, a loose affilia- 
tion of journalists and activists, has its 
nerve center there, too. 

There is a long history of opposi- 
tion figures pondering and trying to 
influence the Russian condition from 
abroad. In the nineteenth century, Al- 
exander Herzen, a liberal populist liv- 
ing in exile in London and Geneva, 
published essays in his journal, Kolokol 
( The Bell) . (The tsar, Alexander II, was 
an ardent reader and eventually agreed 
to free the serfs.) Leon Trotsky edited 
Pravda while living in Vienna. Lenin, 
who, after Paris, lived in Zurich, not 
far from where Khodorkovsky lives 
now, began publishing his Communist 
newspaper, Iskra (The Spark), m Germany. 

Today, according to one study, Rus- 
sians spend more hours on social media 
than does any other nationality. Op- 
erations like Meduza and Open Rus- 
sia can reach many millions, despite 
the Kremlin’s attempt to shut down 
access to opposition sites. Khodorkovsky 
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Mikhail Khodorkovsky , a former oil tycoon who got rich in the post-Soviet legal vacuum , makes an unlikely democracy activist. 
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believes that he is well positioned to 
affect the course of Russia, even from 
abroad. For one thing, he is rich. Of 
his original fortune, he is said to have 
about half a billion dollars left (he him- 
self insists that it’s a hundred million). 
And although he remains physically 
cut off from the ferment of Moscow, 
he has taken to Twitter and Facebook 
to rally Russians both inside and out- 
side Russia’s borders. The question is 
whether anyone is listening. 

After Khodorkovsky’s talk, I ran into 
Arina Ginzburg, the wife of the late 
Alexander Ginzburg, a Soviet-era dis- 
sident who, in 1979, was exchanged for 
two Soviet spies imprisoned in the U.S., 
and eventually settled in Paris. She had 
gone to the talk even though she was 
ill and had been housebound for months. 
She was surprised by Khodorkovsky’s 
declaration of intent, but also pleased. 
“It’s the opening of a second front,” she 
said. “And I support it.” 

I n an office near the Bastille, Kho- 
dorkovsky was making an attempt — a 
digital attempt — to lay the groundwork 
for his political return. Sitting at a desk, 
he tried to make effective use of a Mi- 
crosoft tablet and a MacBook Air. He 
typed awkwardly and read aloud from 
the tablet, looking up occasionally into 
a camera that beamed his voice and 
image to activists in Moscow, Nizhny 
Novgorod, Yaroslavl, Yekaterinburg, Bar- 
naul, and other Russian cities via Goo- 
gle Hangout. None of these technolo- 
gies had been in wide use when he went 
to prison, in 2003. 

The way forward, Khodorkovsky 
said, was to form a horizontal network 
among like-minded, Western-leaning 
Russians — Western “adaptants” — which 
the state could not easily destroy. He 
was counting on the ten or fifteen per 
cent of Russians who fit this category. 
In some cities, like Moscow and St. Pe- 
tersburg, he believed, it could be as high 
as a third. This amounted to a “minority 
within a minority,” he conceded, but in 
Russia a progressive, or radical, minority 
has always been the engine of political 
change. “It is this network movement 
for a law-based government, one that 
is open to its citizens, that I propose to 
call Open Russia,” he said. He was ar- 
rested during a tour for the first itera- 
tion of Open Russia, in 2003. He 



founded the organization, in 2001, as a 
way of fostering European values in 
Russia. 

The first activist to speak on the Goo- 
gle Hangout was Sergei Aleksashenko, 
a former deputy finance minister and 
deputy head of the Russian Central 
Bank, who fled to Washington in 2013. 
He warned the virtual attendees that 
they needed to work toward the “polit- 
ical enlightenment of the population,” 
not simply talk among themselves. Fyo- 
dor Krasheninnikov, the head of the 
Institute for the Development and Mod- 
ernization of Public Relations, em- 
phasized, from his office in Yekaterin- 
burg, that it was “impossible to achieve 

this inside Russia It has to be done 

from the outside.” He cited the unfor- 
tunate example of the post-Soviet nine- 
teen-nineties, when almost none of those 
who had emigrated in the seventies and 
eighties returned home to share with 
their countrymen what they had learned 
abroad. 

Dmitry Gudkov, a young opposition 
deputy in the Russian parliament, rat- 
tled off a list of the challenges that the 
activists were facing: Russia, after the 
annexation of Crimea, had become an 
international pariah; Western sanctions 
were stifling economic development; 
emigration was again bleeding the coun- 
try of its most educated citizens. “We 
risk losing as many people in ten, fifteen 
years as we gained by annexing Crimea,” 




he said, speaking from Nizhny Novgorod. 
Russia, he added, was moving toward 
“catastrophe.” 

Then the screen went dark. The con- 
nection had been severed — almost cer- 
tainly by the authorities. Out of a na- 
tional population of a hundred and 
forty- three million, about fifteen thou- 
sand people were watching the confer- 
ence. Few were tweeting about the 
event or writing about it on Facebook. 
Khodorkovsky pressed on, but almost 



every other city faced some sort of ob- 
stacle. In the second hour, the studio in 
Nizhny Novgorod was stormed by a 
few dozen pro-Kremlin activists who 
had been bused to the event by local 
police escorts. 

The authorities’ exertions made the 
conference seem far more threatening 
than what it was: a digital version of 
the traditional dissident kitchen table, 
with everyone asking the old familiar 
questions: Kto vinovat ? Chto dyelat ? 
Who is to blame? What is to be done? 
Other classics were reprised, too: Is Rus- 
sia Europe or Asia? How do we en- 
lighten the population? Can we blame 
Russians for wanting to emigrate? When 
will the regime collapse? 

Activists in Moscow reacted to 
the Hangout with embarrassment. 
Maxim Katz, who had been the dep- 
uty chair of Navalny’s 2013 mayoral 
campaign, sent in a question, which 
Khodorkovsky’s co-host read out loud. 
“What I see now is a home video re- 
corded on a Web camera with the par- 
ticipation of all the same people that 
I’ve been seeing for many years, who 
are saying all the same things,” Katz 
said. “When are we going to stop whin- 
ing about our difficult life and the im- 
pending collapse, and do something 
well — for example, a teleconference?” 

Khodorkovsky later told me that 
if he’d seen the same level of chaos 
and technical incompetence at his 
old oil company he “would’ve fired 
everyone.” 

O ver the past few years, the Russian 
opposition has grown accustomed 
to defeat and disarray. On May 6, 2012, 
a probable police provocation turned a 
peaceful pro-democracy protest in the 
center of Moscow into a violent con- 
frontation between unarmed demon- 
strators and riot police. In two days, 
nearly a thousand people were arrested, 
some plucked from cafes and metro sta- 
tions. Several dozen of those protesters 
are still in prison. 

Putin has taken an aggressively re- 
vanchist course. At his direction, the 
Russian parliament passed anti-gay leg- 
islation, a law prohibiting Americans 
from adopting Russian children, and 
measures restricting protests and the 
ability of foreign-funded N.G.O.s to 
operate inside Russia. One law restricts 
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bloggers and has blocked many anti- 
Putin Web sites; these are now acces- 
sible inside Russia only through proxy 
servers. Another requires Western In- 
ternet companies to store their user data 
inside Russia — and to turn it over at 
the government’s request. Still other 
laws propose to keep critics out of Rus- 
sia, and a recent measure restricted for- 
eign ownership of media companies. 
Several editors-in-chief of publications 
that are critical of the government have 
been pushed out, and, last January, the 
Kremlin began what has become a war 
of attrition against TV Rain, Russia’s 
last independent national television 
channel. Putin continues to threaten 
the preeminent liberal radio station, 
Echo of Moscow. Navalny, the opposi- 
tion movement’s de-facto leader, was 
sentenced to indefinite house arrest, 
largely banned from using the Internet, 
and swamped with trumped-up crim- 
inal charges. On December 30th, a court 
in Moscow sentenced Navalny and his 
brother Oleg to three and a half years 
in prison. However, it suspended Alex- 
ei’s sentence, a maneuver that most be- 
lieved was intended to deny him the 
status of a martyr while sidelining him 
from politics and forcing him to suffer 
as he sees his brother go off to the camps. 

After the Sochi Olympics came the 
Russian sallies into Ukraine and, with 
them, the increasingly jingoistic rheto- 
ric from the Kremlin and from state 
broadcasters. This anti-Western tilt 
has met with widespread approval among 
average Russians, and has left Khodor- 
kovsky’s Western “adaptants” feeling 
increasingly isolated. The state press — 
following Putin’s lead — refers to them 
as “national traitors” and as an unpatri- 
otic “fifth column.” 

It is unclear to what extent the cur- 
rent economic crisis in Russia will affect 
politics, Putin, and public opinion. West- 
ernized, urban Russians are watching 
their high standard of living melt away. 
Slammed by low oil prices and West- 
ern sanctions, the ruble has plummeted 
to record lows, causing runs on stores. 
Food prices have spiked; the demand 
for foreign currency has increased as 
Russians turn in their rubles and spirit 
money out of the country. Many are 
using that cash to buy apartments in 
European countries that provide resi- 
dence status for homeowners. The mood 



in Moscow is verging on desperate, par- 
ticularly among the elderly and the poor 
and those who long for new leadership. 
Navalny certainly can’t lead a movement 
anymore, at least not for the time being. 
But can Khodorkovsky? 

Now that he is out of prison, he no 
longer has martyr status or immunity 
from criticism. “The moment he dis- 
appeared from Russian life as a victim, 
interest in and attention to him waned,” 
Masha Lipman, an independent polit- 
ical analyst in Moscow, told me. Kho- 
dorkovsky hasn’t been a part of daily 
Russian life for more than a decade. His 
closest advisers are in exile, too. As Lip- 
man put it, “He doesn’t live here — he 
doesn’t have a feel for what it’s like. It 
takes away from his ability to be an al- 
ternative authority.” 

Still, Khodorkovsky is preparing for 
a revolution, convinced that Putin, de- 
spite his overwhelming popularity and 
his support inside the military and the 
security services, will soon fall from 
power. Khodorkovsky’s efforts may seem 
quixotic or irrelevant to almost everyone 



in Russia who bothers to pay attention, 
and yet he persists. He has people in- 
side Russia organizing activists and pre- 
paring them for the 2016 parliamentary 
elections, even though he doesn’t believe 
that they will have an effect on real pol- 
itics in the country. He has launched a 
Web site where Russian journalists write 
about the government’s many sins. One 
of his allies is busy working on a post- Pu- 
tin constitution. Less than a year out of 
prison, Khodorkovsky has grandly de- 
clared that he would guarantee Putin’s 
safety if he left power peacefully. 

“When the moment comes, the left- 
ists will be organized, the neo-Nazis will 
be organized, and Putin will have the 
special services at his disposal,” an Open 
Russia activist told me. “And, when it’s 
go time, we want to have our hundred 
thousand people in the mix, too.” 

At a press conference held by Putin on 
December 18th, a day before the one-year 
anniversary of Khodorkovsky’s release, 
a journalist asked Putin if he regretted 
the decision. In a letter to Putin last 
year, Khodorkovsky asked for clemency, 
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and volunteered that he wouldn’t get 
involved in politics should Putin let him 
out. Had Khodorkovsky violated the 
deal? “It is tme, Mr. Khodorkovsky ap- 
plied for clemency,” Putin said. “And it 
seemed that he wasn’t going to get in- 
volved in politics.” But that wasn’t why 
Putin released him. “I made the deci- 
sion on humanitarian grounds. He wrote 
then that his mother was seriously ill,” 
Putin went on. (Khodorkovsky’s mother 
had been given a diagnosis of terminal 
cancer; she died in August.) “And, you 
know, a mother — that’s sacred. And I 
say that without the least bit of sarcasm.” 
As for Khodorkovsky’s political am- 
bitions, well, “that’s his choice,” Putin 
said. “He has the right, just like any cit- 
izen of the Russian Federation.” He 
added, “Godspeed. Let him work.” 

After a long day in Paris spent talking 
T\to Russian activists and discuss- 
ing his Presidential ambitions, Khodor- 
kovsky and a few members of his team 
made their way to Brasserie Lipp, the 



French establishment’s old standby 
across town, on Boulevard- Saint- Ger- 
main. Khodorkovsky skipped the Bor- 
deaux and foie gras, ordering instead a 
large glass of vodka and herring with 
potatoes. He was happy and relaxed. 
His thoughts were turning to an up- 
coming trip to New York and Wash- 
ington. Since he’d already declared his 
desire to run Russia, someone at the 
table asked him a question posed to all 
contemporary politicians: how did he 
feel about gay marriage? “You know, 
people are like lemmings,” Khodor- 
kovsky said, his eyes twinkling behind 
rimless glasses. “Whenever there get to 
be too many of them, they always find 
ways of limiting their reproduction.” 
Khodorkovsky offered opinions on 
a number of issues that evening. He 
thought Obama was too much of a law- 
yer. He told a couple of salty stories 
from tyuryaga, “the clink.” He recalled 
with fondness an old acquaintance, 
the unfortunate Kenneth Lay, the late 
C.E.O. of Enron, who was, in Kho- 



dorkovsky’s estimation, a thumbs-up 
kind of guy. The whistle-blowers in that 
case outraged him: why did people glo- 
rify cowardly spies and traitors, and put 
them on magazine covers? 

Maria Logan, one of Khodorkovsky’s 
lawyers, who was in charge of dealing 
with foreign reporters, looked increas- 
ingly pained as her eyes darted from 
Khodorkovsky to me and back again. 
“Mikhail Borisovich,” she said, with a 
strained laugh, “we need to talk — espe- 
cially before your trip to America!” 

F or a prisoner of conscience, Kho- 
dorkovsky did not have an espe- 
cially principled youth. Born in 1963, 
he grew up in a communal apartment 
in Moscow. He studied at the Mende- 
leev Institute of Chemistry and Tech- 
nology, where, like nearly everyone else, 
he joined the Komsomol, the Commu- 
nist Youth League. Many of his peers 
who are now in the opposition merely 
tolerated the Komsomol, mainly to keep 
from being expelled from university. 




7 just wish I could loosen up like you. 



Khodorkovsky saw it as a career oppor- 
tunity and rose to become the deputy 
head of the Komsomol at the institute. 
“If I had met him in the eighties, I 
would’ve crossed the street,” Natalia 
Gevorkyan, a well-regarded Russian 
journalist, told me. She got to know 
Khodorkovsky when she was covering 
the emerging class of oligarchs in the 
nineties. Khodorkovsky has since hired 
her as a consultant. 

He didn’t see the problem, and still 
doesn’t. “I believed in the Party with- 
out cluttering my brain with ‘ideolo- 
gies,’ ”he says, in “Prison and Freedom,” 
a memoir on which he collaborated 
with Gevorkyan while he was in prison. 
He compares political ideology to a 
computer’s operating system — what’s 
the difference, really? — and says that 
in his youth he “didn’t know about the 
dissidents.” 

Khodorkovsky told the journalist 
Chrystia Freeland that all he ever wanted 
was to become a “red director,” the man- 
ager of a large Soviet factory. His father 
is Jewish, so that career path was unre- 
alistic, but Khodorkovsky learned how 
to exploit a loophole in the changing 
way that the Soviet Union financed it- 
self, and that was how he made his for- 
tune. The scheme was described by David 
Hoffman, then the Washington Post’s 
Moscow bureau chief, in his book “The 
Oligarchs.” In 1987, a year after gradu- 
ating from the institute, Khodorkovsky 
used his Komsomol connections to get 
seed capital and open a small business. 
It took the largely useless virtual credits 
that the central planners issued to So- 
viet factories and converted them into 
highly valuable hard currency. By 1988, 
when the average salary in the Soviet 
Union was around a hundred rubles a 
month, Khodorkovsky’s firm was raking 
in millions. With two and a half million 
rubles, he founded Menatep Bank. 

By 1989, he had opened an offshore 
bank account in Switzerland, one of the 
first of the Russian oligarchs to do so. 
(Khodorkovsky denies this, saying that 
he didn’t open his first personal account 
in the West until 1997.) Through 
Menatep, Freeland writes, in her book 
“Sale of the Century,” Khodorkovsky 
and his business partners bought com- 
puters abroad and sold them at home 
for many times their original value. He 
also began to import other goods — fake 



Napoleon cognac, stonewashed jeans — 
with which he laundered Soviet cred- 
its, transforming them into cash. He was 
exploiting the very system he had served 
as a Komsomol leader. 

In 1992, just after the Soviet Union 
fell, Khodorkovsky and his partners 
published a manifesto called “Man with 
a Ruble,” which declared, “Our com- 
pass is profit. Our idol is the financial 
majesty, capital.” In an interview with 
the Miami Herald , he said that although 




he had once been a fervent believer in 
Communism, he had undergone a “total 
rethink.” He said, “If the old Mikhail 
had met the new one, he would have 
shot him.” 

Boris Yeltsin’s post-Soviet govern- 
ment implemented radical market re- 
forms but instituted almost no legal struc- 
ture to control them. Khodorkovsky was 
perfectly positioned to take advantage. 
Menatep became an official bank for the 
Russian Ministry of Finance. Here, too, 
Khodorkovsky identified a lucrative loop- 
hole. One of his lieutenants at Menatep 
bragged about the scheme to Hoffman. 
The Ministry of Finance would deposit, 
say, six hundred million dollars in 
Menatep Bank, to be disbursed to pay 
salaries in the regions. Menatep would 
delay those payments and funnel the six 
hundred million into high-yield invest- 
ments for three weeks. In that time, sal- 
aries in the regions went unpaid, but 
Menatep earned millions on the invest- 
ment. (Khodorkovsky denied this, say- 
ing that three weeks was a normal amount 
of time for a transfer in those days.) 

Khodorkovsky began to amass the 
bulk of his wealth in 1995, when the 
oligarchs devised a scheme by which 
their banks lent money to the Yeltsin 
government, which was desperate for 
cash. In exchange for the loan, the banks 
would hold shares of handpicked state 
enterprises as collateral. If the govern- 
ment defaulted on the loans, as every- 



one involved knew it would, the banks 
would be allowed to sell off the collat- 
eral in order to recover their money. 
Khodorkovsky, who had set his sights 
on the oil enterprises that were uni- 
fied under the name Yukos, lent the 
government $159 million in exchange 
for forty-five per cent of Yukos. When 
the government inevitably defaulted, 
Menatep organized an auction to sell 
off the collateral — Yukos. With some 
maneuvering, Khodorkovsky was able 
to shut foreign investors out of an ini- 
tial auction, and then disqualified a troika 
of domestic participants. When the auc- 
tion was over, Hoffman writes, a Menatep 
affiliate was the owner of a controlling 
stake in Yukos that it had purchased 
at an extreme discount. Khodorkovsky 
disputes this account, claiming that he 
turned a rotting Soviet enterprise around: 
two years later, Yukos, a company that 
Menatep had effectively sold to itself, 
was valued at nine billion dollars. 

Khodorkovsky was thirty- four. After 
acquiring Yukos, he sent his enforcers 
to establish control of the extraction 
companies. Then, according to an arti- 
cle published in Foreign Affairs, in 2000, 
by Lee Wolosky who was at the time 
the deputy director of the Economic 
Task Force on Russia at the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Yukos began using 
a tactic called transfer pricing. Yukos 
would buy oil from the extraction com- 
panies at an artificially low price and 
sell it abroad at the much higher mar- 
ket price. In early 1999, Yukos bought 
two hundred and forty million barrels 
of oil from its subsidiaries for $1.70 a 
barrel. It sold the oil abroad for fifteen 
dollars a barrel. In the first half of that 
year alone, according to Wolosky, Yukos 
made eight hundred million dollars. 
Khodorkovsky says that this was not il- 
legal under Russian law at the time, and 
that these estimates don’t take into ac- 
count duties and other costs. 

Very little of this wealth was mak- 
ing it back to the parts of the coun- 
try that were producing it. Instead of 
paying taxes, which could have been 
used to repair the decaying Soviet in- 
frastructure, Khodorkovsky and his 
colleagues were depositing the funds 
in an offshore network. “Whole re- 
gions of Russia are being impover- 
ished” by such tactics, Wolosky wrote. 

Vladimir Petukhov, the mayor of 
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“My mom was a Holstein-Friesian, and 
my dad was the King of Diamonds. ” 
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Neftyugansk, where Yukos had its main 
production facility, appealed to the 
Kremlin to investigate Yukos’s practices. 
In May, 1998, he led a protest in Neft- 
yugansk that disrupted a Yukos share- 
holders’ meeting. Several weeks later, he 
was shot to death on the street. Police 
labelled the murder a contract killing. 
Khodorkovsky has consistently denied 
any role in Petukhov’s death and has 
never been charged with the murder. 
His former chief of security, however, is 
serving a life sentence for it, as well as 
for one other murder and two attempted 
murders. Leonid Nevzlin, a former busi- 
ness partner of Khodorkovsky’s, who 
moved to Israel in 2003, was convicted 
in absentia in 2008 for Petukhov’s mur- 
der, among others. Nevzlin dismisses 
the convictions as charades — a reason- 
able claim, given the political nature of 
the cases. 

When, in 1998, the Russian govern- 
ment defaulted on its debt, provoking 
a severe economic crisis, Yukos barely 
survived. According to Hoffman, Kho- 
dorkovsky was deeply in debt to West- 
ern banks, and he dodged his creditors. 
One of his tactics involved the transfer 
of almost all Yukos’s assets to obscure 
shell companies, which left his Amer- 
ican shareholders and his Western cred- 
itors holding only the company’s debt. 



Another involved flooding the market 
with millions of new Yukos shares, di- 
luting Western shareholders out of 
existence. 

T he 1998 financial crisis pushed 
Khodorkovsky to another “total re- 
think.” He realized that he had to in- 
sulate himself and insure that he would 
be able to keep his wealth. He decided 
to sell Yukos to one of the big Western 
oil companies.To do that, though, Yukos 
had to become the kind of outfit that a 
publicly traded company like Shell or 
BP could buy. Khodorkovsky began to 
peel back the layers of the company that 
he had designed to be inscrutable. He 
opened Yukos’s books, distributed div- 
idends to his investors for the first time, 
and paid his taxes. 

He also began to try to change the 
context in which Yukos existed, to 
make Russia more transparent and 
predictable to Western investors. While 
engaged in talks with Chevron, Kho- 
dorkovsky launched Open Russia. To 
this day, he is not shy about his motives. 
“Our position was that, in order for our 
capitalization to grow, we needed a 
more transparent political system,” he 
told me. 

Although Putin came to power 
promising to rein in the oligarchs, he 



disliked Khodorkovsky’s new direction, 
according to Natalia Gevorkyan, who 
helped conduct the interviews with 
Putin that make up his autobiography, 
“First Person.” After being elected to 
the Presidency, in 2000, Putin began to 
surround himself with K.G.B. alumni 
and friends from St. Petersburg, men 
who had fallen behind in the nineties. 
Now that they were in power, the im- 
position of legal structures and trans- 
parency was not in their interest; it would 
only prevent them from amassing the 
sort of wealth that Khodorkovsky had. 

By 2002, Putin had driven two pow- 
erful oligarchs — Boris Berezovsky and 
Vladimir Gusinsky — out of the coun- 
try and seized their media assets. Ac- 
cording to Nevzlin, Khodorkovsky didn’t 
understand the signals the Kremlin was 
sending: show fealty or leave. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 2003, at a business round- 
table with Putin, Khodorkovsky pointed 
to a questionable deal that had caught 
his attention as an oilman. He implied 
that Igor Sechin, an old friend of Pu- 
tin’s who was also in the K.G.B., had 
enriched himself through the deal. 
When Khodorkovsky asked Putin to 
look into it, Putin snapped, “Yukos has 
excess reserves, and how did it get them?” 
The message was clear: you got yours, 
now stay out of the way as we get ours. 

In the months that followed, Yukos’s 
offices were raided by the prosecutor 
general’s office. That summer, shortly 
after Khodorkovsky’s fortieth birthday, 
his lieutenant Platon Lebedev was ar- 
rested. Yukos employees fled the coun- 
try, and Khodorkovsky’s friends and 
lawyers advised him to do the same. He 
refused. “Hiding, weaving conspiracies, 
sitting in the bushes, perhaps that was 
the right course of action,” he writes in 
his memoir, “but I don’t know how to 
live like that and I don’t want to.” 

When secret-police commandos 
stormed his private jet at five in the 
morning during a refuelling stop in Si- 
beria, Khodorkovsky told me, he felt 
“total relaxation.” He was charged with 
fraud and tax evasion that had allegedly 
cost the state billions of dollars, and was 
facing a possible ten-year prison sen- 
tence. Within a few years, the Kremlin 
dismantled Yukos and handed it over 
to Sechin, who became Russia’s new oil 
czar. At a hearing the day after Khodor- 
kovsky’s arrest, the judge ordered him 
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held without bail. The eventual trial, 
everyone knew, would be stage-man- 
aged from the start by Putin. Khodor- 
kovsky turned to his lawyer, handed him 
his watch and his wedding ring, and 
said, “It’s O.K. This is an important 
experience, too.” 

K hodorkovsky was sentenced to 
.nine years in prison, and was sent 
first to a labor camp near the Chinese 
border. The camp is situated on a blus- 
tery, dusty steppe where temperatures 
can drop to -30° centigrade. The Rus- 
sian prison system has changed little 
since the days of the Gulag, an obser- 
vation that Khodorkovsky made in 
“Prison and Freedom.” “The prisoner 
is not quite a person,” he writes. 
“Rather, he is chattel whose value to 
its owner’ has increased markedly from 
the first half of the last century. That 
is, you shouldn’t kill him, but you can 
and should beat him. You shouldn’t 
starve him, but neither should you 
spend too much time thinking about 
the quality of the food.” 

Despite the dubious business deal- 
ings and the less than altruistic push to 
democratize Russia, Khodorkovsky be- 
came Russia’s most famous political 
prisoner. For years, his lawyers smug- 
gled to Russian and Western newspa- 
pers high-minded treatises that he had 
written. Khodorkovsky also funded an 
effective public- relations operation, with 
representatives all over the world. He 
exchanged letters with well-known lib- 
eral intellectuals such as the novelists 
Boris Akunin and Lyudmila Ulitskaya 
and the Polish dissident Adam Mich- 
nik. Whenever Khodorkovsky’s lawyers 
had a hearing in Moscow, crowds of 
supporters showed up to rally at the 
courthouse. Suddenly, the man who 
nearly everyone believed had fleeced 
the country of billions had become for 
Russian liberals a symbol of Kremlin 
persecution. 

In his memoir, Khodorkovsky de- 
scribes how, even in prison, he was the 
master of his fate and his surroundings. 
When he arrived, the camp adminis- 
trator addressed him using the infor- 
mal ty. “I didn’t say anything, and just 
looked at him, puzzled,” Khodorkovsky 
writes. The administrator quickly 
switched to the formal vy. Khodorkovsky 
claims to have had good relationships 



with every rank of prisoner — from the 
shadow “authorities” to the snitches. He 
fought camp administrators by making 
official complaints and going on hun- 
ger strikes. 

On instmctions from Moscow, Kho- 
dorkovsky was put to work in the sew- 
ing factory, making uniforms for Rus- 
sian officialdom. The modern Gulag 
produces a billion dollars’ worth of goods 
annually, using inmates as slave labor. 
The daily quotas are often too big to 
fill, even when prisoners work around 
the clock. (Unfilled quotas result in pun- 
ishment, often corporal.) “I looked at 
the equipment and decided: it’s a trap,” 
Khodorkovsky writes. “You can’t fill the 
quota on these machines, the quality of 
the stitch is crap. It’s a setup.” So he 
wrote an official complaint and pur- 
posely failed the sewing exam. He was 
transferred to a job on the loading docks, 
a position that he found acceptable. 

Once, while Khodorkovsky was 
asleep, his cellmate stabbed him in the 
face. “Boy, was there a lot of blood,” 
Khodorkovsky writes.This kind of stub- 
born persistence and nonchalance im- 
pressed his admirers. “The penal col- 
ony isn’t scary,” he observed. “It’s full of 



average people, and your place in that 
world depends on you, and more on 
will than on strength. You can’t be scared. 
The result is a vile and filthy life that is 
worse than death. And death, well, what 
is death? The risk is low, just two or 
three per thousand inmates a year.” 

He began to observe the prison col- 
ony from the vantage point of an an- 
thropologist. “I didn’t have strong emo- 
tions, not for the prosecutors, not for 
Putin, not for Sechin,” he writes. “It was 
all like autumn rain: an unpleasant phe- 
nomenon of nature, nothing more.” 

At one point, he notes that, while 
repatriation after five years in jail would 
be difficult, after ten it would be im- 
possible: “In most cases, the human psy- 
che is distorted irreversibly.” 

T he day after his appearance at the 
Opera, Khodorkovsky met with 
Vera Krichevskaya, the well-known Mos- 
cow television director and one of the 
founders of the independent TV Rain. 
Slowly squeezed out of the business for 
her oppositional views, Krichevskaya is 
effectively blacklisted in Moscow and 
now lives in London. She corresponded 
with Khodorkovsky while he was in 
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prison and, after his release, gave him a 
crash course in what he had missed. He 
kept asking about newspapers. She ex- 
plained Huffington Post and Buzz- 
Feed. He wanted to create a television 
channel; Krichevskaya insisted that he 
do something digital. O.K., he liked 
BuzzFeed, could they do a BuzzFeed 
Russia? Krichevskaya got in touch with 
BuzzFeed. BuzzFeed politely declined. 

In Paris, they discussed a new media 
startup, sources present at the meeting 
confirmed to me, but Krichevskaya and 
her team were uneasy: Khodorkovsky 
wanted to be part of the editorial process. 

Earlier this year, Khodorkovsky 
opened negotiations to become an in- 
vestor in Meduza, the new media out- 
let based in Riga. The staff feared that 
his involvement would get them branded 
as an opposition organization, rather 
than as an independent publication. 
One person close to the project said, 
“He’s a toxic investor.” It is a worry that 
others have expressed privately as Kho- 
dorkovsky has tried to recruit them for 
Open Russia: when you’ve spent all this 



time fighting for independence from 
the Kremlin, why become the pawn of 
a man with such obvious ambitions? 
Some complain that his views of jour- 
nalists haven’t changed much since the 
nineties, when reporters could be bought 
and sold, and “hifi’pieces could be ginned 
up for the right price. 

If the Russian majority has been 
trained to think of Khodorkovsky as a 
fat cat who robbed the nation, the lib- 
erals who supported him while he was 
in prison feel free to criticize him now 
that he is out. Some are wary that his 
old business habits could leach into his 
organization. When Open Russia hosts 
an event in Russia, for example, it makes 
local activists pay for the space. Open 
Russia also doesn’t pay most of the peo- 
ple who work for it, insisting that they 
are volunteers. 

Even Khodorkovsky’s allies are con- 
cerned that, for someone with such 
grand political ambitions, he does not 
yet have an entirely firm grasp of the 
issues. According to one adviser, Kho- 
dorkovsky believes that the United 



States is a parliamentary democracy, nor 
does he seem to understand with any 
real precision how democracies and their 
institutions work. He doesn’t speak or 
read any language but Russian with any 
fluency, which helps give him a nar- 
rower, and sometimes inaccurate, view 
of the world. He doesn’t fully under- 
stand modern politics and economics, 
but thinks he does, because he once ran 
a huge Russian company. “When he 
speaks about oil, he’s very sure of him- 
self, and that’s not the case when he 
talks about politics,” Guriev, the exiled 
Russian economist, told me in Septem- 
ber. He has tried, delicately, to steer 
Khodorkovsky in the right direction, 
suggesting books to read, correcting him 
when he’s wrong. And he has made 
progress, Guriev says. 

The sense that Khodorkovsky is 
often out of touch, paired with his vault- 
ing ambition, makes some of his sup- 
porters anxious. When I met with 
Krichevskaya at a Paris cafe after her 
meeting with Khodorkovsky, she was 
hesitant about the prospect of building 
a media portal on the terms that he pro- 
posed. “I don’t want to do propaganda,” 
she told me. “I have no desire to par- 
ticipate in the war.” In the end, she pulled 
out of the project. 

A couple of weeks later, in early Oc- 
tober, Khodorkovsky went on a 
political tour of Washington and New 
York. He gave the keynote speech at a 
meeting of Freedom House, in Wash- 
ington. He dined with Washington’s 
foreign-policy establishment and com- 
plained about what he saw as the Obama 
Administration’s weakness in the face 
of Putin’s increasingly aggressive for- 
eign policy. In New York, at the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, he appealed 
to the U.S. to return to a position of 
moral strength, recalling the simple ver- 
ities of the Cold War, when Russians 
saw in the West “a sort of moral exam- 
ple for ourselves.” 

One morning, I joined Khodorkovsky 
as he travelled from Washington to New 
York, on the Acela. The speech he had 
given at Freedom House was getting 
some play in the Russian blogosphere, 
and he was pleased that he had said 
some “non-politically correct things” to 
the famously sensitive Americans. 

It was 10 A.M., and Khodorkovsky 






had already polished off a can of Red 
Bull. He was lively, charming, and vague. 
What did he have in mind for Russia? 
He was looking for “points of consoli- 
dation.” He wanted to unite the ten or 
fifteen per cent of Russians who are 
Western “adaptants,” without alienat- 
ing the other hundred and forty mil- 
lion people in Russia. 

I asked Khodorkovsky if he was 
hatching a coup. The Russian people, 
he said, “are not ready for a coup.” He 
sounded both resigned and disap- 
pointed. He would try to help keep 
things from getting worse in Russia, 
but that was not the way to improve 
the lot of Russian liberals. “The only 
way to improve things is through vio- 
lent methods,” he explained, smiling, 
as if he had reached the satisfying end 
of a mathematical proof. “You — we 
all — are not ready for these methods. 
So then let’s agree that we ’re going to 
use the methods we can use in order 
not to worsen our situation.” 

He went on, “The key question that 
the Kremlin is posing to society is: If 
not us, who? And society, spooked by 
the nineties, is afraid of not having an 
answer to this question.” He added, 
“ It’s spooked by the fact that, because 
of the crisis of management, we got 
what we got.” 

I asked him if he felt at all respon- 
sible for what happened in the nineties. 
“Oh, come on,” he said. “This theme of 
‘feeling guilt’ or ‘you’re not feeling guilty.’ 
Let’s drop to our knees and start re- 
penting. Look, I was not part of the sys- 
tem of management, for understand- 
able reasons.” 

If Khodorkovsky has a political fu- 
ture, it will depend both on the clarity 
of his vision and on whether people feel 
that he has been cleansed and changed 
by a decade in prison. Almost everyone 
in Russia associates him with the chaos 
and exploitation of the nineties; many 
blame him for degrading the idea of 
private enterprise and for helping to 
create a popular desire for a strong 
hand — a Putin. And yet he is unapol- 
ogetic. “When people say, ‘It was im- 
possible to live back then without vio- 
lating the law,’ I say, ‘Come on, don’t 
make me out for a fool,”’ he said, with 
a sneer. “When there are so few laws 
and they’re so imperfect, you have to be 
a total idiot not to be able to find a way 



to do what you want without violating 
the existing laws.” 

He had only taken colossal advan- 
tage of a nearly lawless landscape. “Back 
then, I didn’t grasp the fact that people 
of a slightly older generation than me 
simply couldn’t adequately assess the 
opportunities in front of them,” he said. 
“In this case, we are — or I was — also 
victims of the same problem. Because 
we got property but in a flawed way.” 

He went on, “We weren’t the Rocke- 
fellers, but we weren’t modern Ameri- 
cans, either.” 

As for his sins, he said, “My answer 
is very simple: ‘Guys, I’ve done my time. 
And other people’s time. And done time 
for all your notions of morality.’ And, 
to those who say I should’ve done more 
time, you try doing ten years. But I have 
the kind of experience that a lot of peo- 
ple don’t. I have managerial experience, 
I have the experience of managing in a 
crisis, I have the experience of surviv- 
ing in a complicated situation, and look: 
success, success, success, success. Yes, in 
the confrontation with the machine of 
state, I lost. I apologize for that.” He 
looked at me, pleased with his answer, 
and crushed the empty Red Bull can. 



When I asked him about Putin, he 
replied, “There were a couple of in- 
stances in prison when I said, ‘It’s bet- 
ter for you to not do this, because if you 
do this, you’d better kill me.’ ” As he 
spoke, his voice diminished nearly to a 
whisper. Employees of Yukos used to 
say that, when you can barely hear 
Khodorkovsky, that’s when he is at his 
angriest. “I just don’t like games with- 
out rules. Either you play by the rules 
or you play without rules. There’s no 
middle ground.” 

Khodorkovsky believes that his life 
maybe in peril. “I am the personal enemy 
of Putin, and he is the only one who 
can give that command,” he said as the 
train approached Penn Station. Kho- 
dorkovsky’s tough speech in Washing- 
ton had been published, and there had 
been threats.The fact that Khodorkovsky 
felt danger so keenly himself removed 
any compunction about asking other 
Russians to risk something. His pattern 
of remaking himself was unchanged. He 
was ready for revolution, even if few oth- 
ers were ready to join. “O.K., I did ten 
years — it’s not the end of the world,” he 
said. “I’ve started from scratch several 
times. It’s not the end of the world.” ♦ 
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T his happened here in our town. A 
friend of mine — we were on the 
cheerleading team together — married 
a local farmer, and right away they 
wanted to have a baby, though the doc- 
tor said she shouldn’t. She was a bleeder, 
he said, and if she started he might not 
be able to stop it. But she didn’t listen. 
She went ahead and got pregnant, then 
bled to death during childbirth and was 
buried out by the farmhouse, under a 
crabapple tree. It was very sad. I cried 
for a week. But the baby survived, a 
pretty little boy; his dad called him 
Dickie-boy, but I don’t know if that 
was his real name. 

His dad was a hard worker and a 
nice guy — I went on a movie date with 
him once when we were young — but 
he sometimes drank too much and he 
was hopeless at ordinary household 
chores and raising babies. So pretty 
soon he found another wife, either 
through a dating service or else he 
picked her up in one of his bars some- 
where, because none of us girls knew 
her. She was a tough, sexy lady, a hooker, 
maybe. She made no effort to be one 
of us or to make us like her. I guess she 
considered us beneath her. We called 
her the Vamp. She got around, and it 
was said that she’d taken half the men 
in town to bed, my own ex included. 
They all denied it, like cheating hus- 
bands do, but, when the subject came 
up, little shit-eating grins would ap- 
pear on their faces and their eyes would 
glaze over as if they were remember- 
ing the wild time they’d had. 

Maybe Dickie-boy ’s dad knew about 
all that, and maybe he didn’t. He was 
mostly either drunk or out in the fields, 
and he left the raising of the kid to his 
new wife. He loved Dickie-boy to the 
extent that the child reminded him of 
his dead wife, but resented him for the 
same reason, just as he resented the 
boy’s mother for selfishly dying on him. 
He had hoped for a sturdy fellow to 
help around the farm, but Dickie-boy 
was a sickly, fine-boned child who had 
trouble lifting a finger to pick his nose, 
forget pitchforks and shovels. Certainly 
he didn’t get on with the Vamp, who 
had a mean temper and slapped him 
around, with or without an excuse. 

The Vamp had a daughter from a 
previous relationship, a cute kid with 
big dreamy eyes, called Marleen. I never 



knew what to make of her. Marleen 
seemed to live in a storybook land of 
her own. When she spoke, she spoke 
to the world, the way singers do, and 
what she said seldom made any sense. 
You probably had to be a kid to under- 
stand her at all. My little girl — she’s a 
young woman now and has her own 
little girl — was the same age as Mar- 
leen, and sometimes the two of them 
played together, my daughter pedalling 
her bike out to the farm and back, or 
sometimes I took her and picked her 
up. My daughter had a lot of stories 
about Marleen, but I didn’t always un- 
derstand those, either. 

Marleen settled right in with her 
new little stepbrother. They were as 
tight as crib siblings and had a way of 
talking to each other that didn’t use 
words. My daughter said it might be 
bird talk, which Marleen had offered 
to teach her. Some people said that 
Dickie-boy wasn’t all there, others that 
he had something almost magical about 
him. Once, for example, he somehow 
crawled up onto the barn roof, and they 
had to call the Fire Department to get 
him down. The fire marshal said he 
had no idea how the boy could have 
got up there, unless he flew. Marleen 
said he did it because the birds wanted 
him to. She told my daughter that the 
crabapple tree had helped him, though 
it was over near the house, not the barn. 
I had no idea what she meant. My 
daughter didn’t know, either, and Mar- 
leen never announced it in her pecu- 
liar way of speaking. 

My daughter and Marleen played 
dolls and house and nursie, just like all 
little girls do, and sometimes they used 
Dickie-boy in their games. In nice ways 
and maybe not-so-nice ways. Strange 
Marleen might get up to anything, and 
my own daughter had a mischievous 
and curious streak, so things probably 
happened. Kids are kids, after all. I fig- 
ured it was best to mostly look the 
other way. Children have to be allowed 
to grow up on their own — I’ve always 
believed that. 

Marleen wanted a doggy, for exam- 
ple, so she put a collar and a leash on 
Dickie-boy and walked him around on 
his hands and knees with his clothes 
off and did circus tricks with him. She 
even taught him to wee with his leg in 
the air. He never complained. When 



he did bad things, like biting the mail- 
man or pooping on his stepmother’s 
bed, Marleen swatted his behind with 
a rolled-up newspaper just as you would 
a puppy. Then he’d whimper until she 
scratched between his ears and gave 
him a cookie. My daughter said that 
Dickie-boy seemed to do bad things 
on purpose so as to get swatted. I sup- 
pose he was just looking for attention, 
given the kind of parents he had. His 
dad was never around, and the Vamp 
hated him, so all he had was Marleen 
and her games. 

Dickie-boy wasn’t very healthy, but 
whenever he got sick Marleen made 
him well again. It was a gift she had. 
It sometimes worked on others, too. 
One time, my daughter had a bad case 
of tonsillitis, and I thought her tonsils 
would have to come out, but Marleen 
somehow brought her fever down and 
she hasn’t had tonsillitis since. Marleen 
couldn’t do anything for my ingrown 
toenail and canker sores, though. 

Dickie-boy had gifts, too, and one 
of them was finding lost things. Once, 
I lost an earring, and my daughter 
brought Marleen and Dickie-boy over 
to the house to find it. He got down 
on all fours with his face near the floor, 
and Marleen showed him the match- 
ing earring and made a chirping noise 
that probably meant “Fetch!,” because 
that’s exactly what he did. It had fallen 
into one of my old sneakers in the 
closet. He also found a nail brush I 
didn’t even know was lost. Hide-and- 
seek wasn’t any fun at all, my daugh- 
ter said, because Dickie-boy always 
went straight to where they were. Same 
with blindman’s bluff — it was as if he 
could see right through the blindfold. 
And ghost-in-the-graveyard, if you 
played it at night, could be downright 
scary, because he could give you the 
feeling that he was there and not there 
at the same time. 

Marleen could be scary, too. When- 
ever she was around, staring her wide- 
eyed stare and talking aloud to nobody 
in particular, I kept stumbling and drop- 
ping things. My daughter said the same 
thing happened to their schoolteacher, 
who sometimes sent Marleen out of 
the room so she could clear her head. 

Marleen often played with Dickie- 
boy the way you’d play with a rag doll, 
tossing him floppily about, dangling 
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him by an arm or leg, he looking glassy- 
eyed and like he’d lost his bones. It was 
funny, really They could have taken the 
act on television. Playing with Dickie- 
boy like a rag doll was my daughter’s 
favorite game. 

Then, one day, when Marleen was 
dragging him around by his soft an- 
kles, his head broke off. That scared 
my daughter. She came home crying, 
though eventually she went back again. 
Marleen told her that her mother hated 
Dickie-boy and had cut his head off 
and then glued it back on without tell- 
ing Marleen, so that the head would 
come off again while they were play- 
ing and she’d be blamed for it. But the 
police chief, who went to investigate 
the death, told me that, after talking 
with the boy’s folks, he was convinced 
it was just a tragic household accident 
that the little girl was inventing wild 
stories about. 

The boy was buried alongside his 
mother under the crabapple tree, and 
that was also sad, but the little boy had 
never quite seemed part of this world 
in the first place, so it wasn’t as sad as 
when his mother died. 

I ’d been seeing the police chief on and 
off since my husband left me. Even 
before, if truth be told. He was sweet 
and was sometimes fun to be with, but 
mostly he wasn’t, being something of 
a nail-chewing worrywart by nature. I 
could see why his wife had left him. 



The fire marshal was more fun and 
never worried about anything, but he’d 
already had three wives and he said he 
didn’t want any more. He preferred 
booze to broads now, as he put it, and — 
more than either — the weekly football 
on the box. The police chief had been 
a senior when I was just a freshman. 
We did some things together back then, 
but I was still very young and shy, and 
I guess, thinking back, he was, too. He 
was a Catholic and I was a Lutheran, 
so it wouldn’t have worked out anyway. 
We were both still churchgoers, so noth- 
ing was going to work out now, either, 
but, at this time of life, that was no lon- 
ger enough to keep two lonely people 
out of the same bed. 

A few weeks after Dickie-boy died, 
my daughter went out to the farm one 
day and found Marleen sitting beside 
a hole in the ground under the crabap- 
ple tree, playing with a pile of bones. 
Marleen said that the bones were those 
of her stepbrother, whom her mother 
had cooked up in a black-beer stew, 
which her stepfather ate, gnawing all 
the little bones clean before burying 
them. Marleen had dug them up and 
was stringing together a kind of hor- 
rible life-size Halloween puppet. She 
was reciting a rhyme about singing 
bones, and then she warbled like a bird 
and held up the bone puppet and rat- 
tled it. That was when my daughter 
stopped playing with her. 

There has to be a law against those 



sorts of things, but when I told the po- 
lice chief what my daughter had said 
he only bit his nails and said that it 
was weird how kids could dream up 
such crazy stories. I asked him if he 
didn’t think it could be true, or at least 
partly true, and he said no, he knew 
the parents well, especially the girl’s 
mother, and such a thing could not 
have happened. I realized then that, 
like half the town’s heroes, the chief 
had probably been one of the Vamp’s 
quickies, maybe still was. He wasn’t in- 
terested in any further speculation 
about the girl he called “that cute lit- 
tle loony with the big eyes.” He did 
promise to drop by the farm to see if 
the grave had been molested, but he 
never told me if he did. 

The part of Marleen’s story that I 
thought might be true was how Dickie- 
boy had died. The Vamp, who’d detested 
her stepson, was completely capable of 
doing him grievous bodily harm, as the 
chief would say, in his detective-movie 
way, and then making her daughter feel 
guilty for it. There was something mon- 
strous about her — we all felt it. Of 
course, she’d messed up a lot of our 
marriages, so we weren’t exactly unbi- 
ased. I didn’t think that Dickie-boy ’s 
dad would have eaten him on purpose, 
but he was often so drunk that he didn’t 
know what he was doing, and maybe 
the Vamp had tricked him into it. Stews 
are stews. Who knows what’s in them? 

The fire marshal told me that he’d 
been drinking one night with Dickie- 
boy ’s dad, who’d complained that peo- 
ple misunderstood his wife. She had 
her dark side, sure — who didn’t? But 
mostly she was just frightened and 
needed protection, and he could pro- 
vide that. Dickieboy’s dad wasn’t feel- 
ing well, ulcers or something, and he 
said he knew that whiskey wasn’t a 
cure for it, but he was a farmer who 
did certain things every day by the 
clock. Drinking every night was part 
of that routine, and he couldn’t change 
it now. But it meant that his wife was 
alone much of the time, and being 
alone scared her, which was why she 
was constantly shacking up with other 
men. Everything scared her, he said. 
The farm scared her, the birds did, the 
animals, even the damned crabapple 
tree. She wouldn’t go near it. She kept 
glancing up over her head as if she 




were afraid that something might be 
falling on her. Then the fire marshal 
made the mistake of bringing up the 
rumor about the black-beer stew and 
took a nose-breaking blow to the face, 
and that was the end of their drink- 
ing together. 

D ickie-boy’s dad died a year after 
Dickie-boy, almost to the day, 
and joined him and the boy’s mother 
under the crabapple tree. The doctor 
said that he drank too much and ru- 
ined his liver, and that was maybe so, 
but he got sick and died awful fast. The 
Vamp didn’t even stick around for the 
funeral, as though admitting what she’d 
done, but the police chief refused to 
order an autopsy on the farmer. He said 
that it wasn’t in his jurisdiction, so we’ll 
never know for certain. That the Vamp 
had killed her stepson, poisoned her 
husband, abandoned her daughter, and 
gone on the run was the general opin- 
ion, but my daughter said she wasn’t so 
sure. She wondered if Marleen’s mother 
wasn’t also out there under the crab- 
apple tree. 

At the father’s funeral, Marleen told 
my daughter that she was sorry she’d 
stopped coming to play with her, but 
it was all right, because her stepbrother 
had come back alive from the bones 
she’d joined up, and they were playing 
together just like before. The boy’s grave 
was covered over by dirt and weeds and 
looked like it always did. Maybe Mar- 
leen was making up stories because she 
was lonely and wanted my daughter to 
be her friend again, but it didn’t work. 
As far as my daughter was concerned, 
enough was enough. Anyway, she was 
too grown up by then to play Marleen’s 
weird games. I’ve never seen any phan- 
tom boy, of course, though my daugh- 
ter said she “sort of” saw him, “in a 
ghost-in-the-graveyard kind of way,” 
when she was out riding past the farm 
one night with a boyfriend. 

Eventually, Marleen inherited the 
farm, which wasn’t exactly a farm any- 
more. She had started keeping birds 
and other animals out there, turning 
the place into something of a wildlife 
refuge. Maybe her imaginary Dick- 
ie-boy was part of the wildlife. Some 
of the animals lived in the house with 
her. In fact, there wasn’t much differ- 
ence between inside and outside. 



There was no money in a wildlife 
refuge, of course, so, as she grew older, 
Marleen took up what we all supposed 
had been her mother’s trade, but as if 
living in a story about herself, without 
awareness or consequence, a sort of rag- 
doll act of her own. 

The fire marshal was getting fat eat- 
ing carryout from fast-food joints, so 
he changed his mind about no more 
wives and agreed to marry me if I’d 
promise to cook him decent low-cal 
meals. I could do that, and it gave me 
a kind of future. His brief attempts at 
lovemaking were more like ballgame 
time-outs, always had been, but at least 
he hadn’t abandoned the practice alto- 
gether. Marleen had aroused his curi- 
osity, and he decided to try her out as 
his stags’-night treat before our wed- 
ding, and, a wag by nature, he joked 
about it with all our friends. I told him 
to be careful, because people had a way 
of disappearing around Marleen. 

He didn’t disappear. He came back 
and we got married. But he didn’t say 
anything about what had happened 
that night, and, in fact, never said much 
of anything again. He still went nightly 
to the bars to sit over his beers, smil- 
ing in a nervous sort of way and mut- 
tering to himself as if he were running 
through something in his mind. He 
retired from the Fire Department. 
Stopped watching football. Said it 
wasn’t “real,” but agreed that probably 
nothing else was, either. 

Over the years, we got used to think- 
ing of Marleen as something eerie but 
mostly harmless at the edge of our lives. 
Children would sneak close to the crab- 
apple tree, but, like the Vamp, they’d 
never go under it. They made up sto- 
ries about the dead bodies buried be- 
neath it, mostly to scare the younger 
ones. Once, somebody tried to set fire 
to the tree — it looked like a profes- 
sional job, and the fire marshal hadn’t 
had his heart attack yet, so maybe he 
was involved. To protect the tree, Mar- 
leen had an extension built onto the 
farmhouse, with a hole in the roof for 
the tree, or perhaps it moved in on its 
own. Its apples were said to be poison- 
ous, but birds gathered in its laden 
branches like twittering harpies to eat 
them, and, if anything, they got louder 
and bigger, and there were more of 
them than ever. ♦ 
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THE CRITICS 




POP MUSIC 

SECOND COMING 

D’Angelo’s triumphant return. 

BY SASHA FRERE-JONES 



Almost three years ago, some friends 
±\. gathered around a laptop in my 
apartment and watched footage appar- 
ently shot on a smartphone of a con- 
cert given a few days earlier, in Paris. 
The performer was D’Angelo, the 
R. &B. and soul singer, whom we hadn’t 
seen since he appeared, looking disori- 
ented, in a 2010 mug shot, having been 
arrested for allegedly soliciting a police 
officer. He had been in a near-fatal car 
accident, in 2005, so the fact that he 
had returned to performing, twelve years 
after his previous album, “Voodoo, ’’was 
less surprising than nerve-racking: 
if you cared about D’Angelo, you 
couldn’t stop thinking, How badly could 
this go? 

D’Angelo, born Michael Eugene Ar- 
cher, seemed to have gained weight but 
looked healthy in the footage, almost 
luminous, wearing a black bandanna 
and a tank top. He teased the crowd by 
playing thirty seconds of “Untitled (How 
Does It Feel),” the single from “Voo- 
doo” that was promoted with a simple 
video of an extremely fit D’Angelo sing- 
ing naked, shot from the waist up. “Un- 
titled” owes more than a slight debt to 
Prince’s “How Come U Don’t Call Me 
Anymore,” an elegant piano ballad shot 
through with almost timid loneliness. 
Though performed at the same stately 
pace as Prince’s song, “Untitled” is pure 
erotic need, with lots of dips into near- 
silence. In Paris, D’Angelo stopped, rose, 
and smiled, leaning on the piano, fully 
clothed, while the crowd went nuts. 
Then he sat down and performed the 



entire song, beginning with a long hol- 
ler straight out of church, proceeding 
through falsetto, mumbling, throaty 
yells, and multisyllabic variations. His 
piano playing was strong and full of im- 
provised runs, some resembling ragtime. 
For more than three minutes, my friends 
and I didn’t move or say anything more 
profound than “Holy shit!” D’Angelo 
wasn’t just back — he sounded magnifi- 
cent, maybe as good as before. Was it 
possible? 

When D’Angelo suddenly released 
“Black Messiah,” three weeks ago, on 
a Monday at midnight, it happened 
again. Although he had been playing 
occasional live shows since 2012, his 
performances included only a few new 
compositions, including, most com- 
monly, “Sugah Daddy,” a syncopated, 
fluid number he had played in Paris, 
and “Really Fove,” a slow-burning song. 
He made a surprise appearance at 
Bonnaroo in June, 2012, but he did 
only a set of covers: songs by the Beat- 
les, Funkadelic, the Ohio Players, Sly 
and the Family Stone — a sort of skel- 
eton key to his influences. He had 
folded one of Prince’s original side- 
men, the guitarist Jesse Johnson, into 
his band, further verifying his debt to 
the tiny genius from Minneapolis. But, 
still, there was no new album, and 
D’Angelo’s subsequent shows relied on 
covers, songs from “Voodoo,” and num- 
bers from his slightly more traditional 
debut, “Brown Sugar” (1995). Maybe 
getting back the performing fire was 
enough. He was playing guitar more 



often, after years of being mostly a key- 
board player, and his manner on that 
instrument was fierce and unshowy. 

There have been musical comebacks 
as strong as “Black Messiah,” but not 
many. Dike a New York City radiator, 
the record is warming and intermit- 
tently noisy, too intense to hold tightly 
but powerful enough to change an en- 
tire apartment’s atmosphere. Dike “Voo- 
doo,” a hazy, unified piece of hovering 
funk, “Black Messiah” resembles one 
piece of music rather than a series of 
songs. It is so texturally inviting that I 
played it on loop for three straight days. 
I didn’t want to get out of it. 

As D’Angelo writes in a brief state- 
ment included with the album, its title 
was inspired by events in Ferguson and 
New York. He is not giving interviews 
yet, but in his statement he rejects the 
idea of his being an actual “black mes- 
siah.”“For me, the title is about all of 
us,” he writes. “It’s not about praising 
one charismatic leader but celebrat- 
ing thousands of them.” That self- 
deprecation is the only false note on 
the record. D’Angelo is worthy of the 
arrogance of Isaac Hayes, who, in 1971, 
called an album “Black Moses,” with 
no apparent metaphoric dodges, and 
the self-regard of Prince. Arrogance 
suits pop stars, as their swagger en- 
courages our own, especially in a mo- 
ment of social fracture. D’Angelo is 
entitled to brag. 

T he press reaction to the album has 
been ecstatic, a sweet antipode to 
the silence that D’Angelo is keeping. 
(The most concrete reporting on the 
album’s making is a series of detailed 
tweets from its engineers, Ben Kane and 
Russell Elevado.) D’Angelo started 
working on new songs soon after “Voo- 
doo.” The comparisons with Prince and 
Sly Stone are apt, as D’Angelo openly 
imitates them and refers to them in in- 
terviews, but he earns his place at the 
table in his own way. D’Angelo has lit- 
tle of Prince’s verbal dexterity, and he’s 
happy to write a lyric like the opening 
of “Really Fove”: “When you call my 
name. When you love me gently. When 
you’re walking near me. Doo doo wah, 
I’m in really love with you. I’m in really 
love with you.” Prince would twist that 
five times before letting it out into the 
world. And D’Angelo may have some 
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of Sly Stone’s rhythmic tics and off-kil- 
ter sense of swing, but his taste in horn 
and vocal arranging does not recall 
Stone’s otherworldly, dissonant style. 

Onstage, D’Angelo is a traditional 
funk-and-soul-revue taskmaster, wisely 
borrowing from the game plan fol- 
lowed by Prince and James Brown: as- 
semble a varied band, keep it moving, 
and use only the best. (D’Angelo’s long- 
time bassist, Pino Palladino, is proba- 
bly the greatest living electric-bass 
player, unless you prefer rackety and 
showy. If you want rhythmic and me- 
lodic grace and a tone somewhere be- 
tween a bassoon and a very responsive 
rubber band, Palladino is your man.) 

But in the studio D’Angelo has mas- 
tered a style that his predecessors only 
approached. His sound is organically 
narcotic, short on language but long on 
texture. “Black Messiah” was recorded 
entirely in the analogue domain, with 
no digital interventions, and though 
such claims are usually best left for the 
promotional copy, here they are rele- 



vant. Very few recordings from any era 
sound so clean and evanescent, as if you 
couldn’t pin down exactly what’s hap- 
pening. D’Angelo works slowly, plays 
slowly, and waits until everything slips 
into a simple but shimmering whole. 
As songs repeated, I kept thinking they’d 
changed. The swirling guitars that open 
“Ain’t That Easy” seemed to go both in 
reverse and forward, and the drum leg- 
end James Gadson’s hambone routine 
on “Sugah Daddy” — slapping his legs 
as well as playing a full drum kit — felt 
as if it were in a different time signa- 
ture every time I heard it. 

“Voodoo” was universally and de- 
servedly praised, but seen through the 
luxurious mesh of “Black Messiah” it 
sounds unexpectedly piecemeal. The 
earlier album has a hip-hop element 
that sits uneasily alongside its stron- 
gest parts, where nothing is particu- 
larly rowdy but even the calmest songs 
bubble and twist. As much as I loved 
DJ Premier’s production on “Devil’s 
Pie,” D’Angelo is his own best back- 



drop, much as he’s his own best backup 
singer. (D’Angelo harmonizing with 
himself is one of the most acute plea- 
sures available.) “Black Messiah” feels 
like an object that he held in his hands 
until it took on a certain physical shape. 
There seems to be little distance be- 
tween the players and the music. 

Though D’Angelo wrote one great 
couplet, on “The Charade,” that has al- 
ready been quoted too often — “All we 
wanted was a chance to talk, ’stead we 
only got outlined in chalk” — it is the 
timing of the release that will stand as 
the most political aspect of this album. 
While the most significant and sustained 
public protests of the past thirty years 
go on, in the wake of the killings of Mi- 
chael Brown and Eric Garner, there has 
been an unsettling lack of response from 
musicians. How D’Angelo and his team 
can make voices and instruments so an- 
imate and radiant is as mysterious as the 
recording process gets. We know only 
that, like most significant change, it takes 
a long time. ♦ 
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THE BILL 



Steven Brill on how health-care reform went wrong. 

BY MALCOLM GLADWELL 




W orking in the White House on 
a Saturday afternoon had be- 
come routine for Zeke Emanuel and Bob 
Kocher,” Steven Brill tells us at the be- 
ginning of Chapter 9 of his ambitious 
new history of the Affordable Care Act, 
“America’s Bitter Pill” (Random House): 

But they were usually able to leave at a 
decent hour. However, at 5 p.m. on Saturday, 
April 25, 2009, they were thrown into a state 
of near-panic. Emanuel, Kocher, and the rest 
of the staff from the Office of Management 
and Budget and the National Economic 
Council had been blindsided by the domestic 
policy crew. 

At issue was a briefing paper written by 
the head of the White House health- 
care-reform effort, Nancy- Ann DeParle. 
It was early in the planning stages for 



Obamacare, and DeParle’s memo was 
a three-thousand-word document, in 
which she made the political case for a 
broad expansion of coverage. Kocher and 
Emanuel were taken aback. They were 
worried about the cost of the bill. The 
memo was supposed to go to the Pres- 
ident at eight o’clock that night, which 
gave them just three hours to respond. 
“Any hopes for an early departure that 
Saturday evening were gone, ’’Brill writes. 

By this point in the narrative, the 
reader is well acquainted with the cast 
of characters. DeParle was “a Rhodes 
scholar and graduate of Harvard Law 
School ... a seasoned manager and savvy 
infighter when she had to be,” with a 
background in private equity. Kocher, a 



“Harvard- trained internist,” late ofMc- 
Kinsey, was “a walking encyclopedia of 
healthcare markets data who had an un- 
canny ability to turn it all into eye-open- 
ing PowerPoint presentations illustrat- 
ing the dysfunction of the American 
system.” Emanuel was the “brashest” and 
most “academically credentialed of the 
trio of brilliant Emanuel brothers,” took 
“edgy” positions, and had an “MD and a 
PhD (in political philosophy) from Har- 
vard, a master’s from Oxford, and a po- 
sition teaching oncology at the Dana-Far- 
ber Cancer Institute in Boston.” He had 
“brains, cunning and [a] biting persona,” 
and was “ready, willing and able to layer 
it with the self-righteousness of a guy 
who treated cancer patients.” The two 
worked with Lawrence Summers — the 
“celebrated Harvard economics profes- 
sor” and former Harvard president — and 
Peter Orszag, the whiz kid out of the 
Congressional Budget Office by way of 
Princeton and the London School of 
Economics. Brill, a graduate of Yale and 
Yale Law School, tends to specify the Ivy 
League credentials of his protagonists up 
front, with the result that his book some- 
times reads like the class-notes section 
of an alumni bulletin. Barack Obama, we 
are reminded, is “the former Harvard 
Law Review president.” Jonathan Gru- 
ber, who was a Ph.D. student of Larry 
Summers at Harvard, was “an outgoing 
guy who had the intellectual chops of an 
Ivy League academic without the with- 
drawn personality.” And so on. 

So there they were, Kocher of Har- 
vard and Emanuel of Harvard blindsided 
by DeParle of Harvard. The evening be- 
came a blur. The two men tried desper- 
ately to alter the language of the briefing 
paper. But they were blocked by DeParle 
and her colleague Jeanne Lambrew — 
the “highly respected policy wo nk,” who, 
at one of the first major congressional 
health-care summits, had “pushed back 
on the notion that the private sector 
could always be the answer.” The best 
they could do was alter a few words and 
phrases. Round One to DeParle. 

For six pages, Brill painstakingly car- 
ries the story forward. Key phrases of the 
memo are parsed, their implications in- 
terrogated. “These options have been pre- 
sented to your senior staff, and we have 
developed a package that could plausi- 
bly offset the cost of reform,” DeParle 
wrote. But the pronoun “we,” Brill argues, 
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was ambiguous: it included her team but 
not the economic team. And could one 
side of the White House policy staff for- 
mulate a “package” without the other 
side? The directive from the Oval Office 
was clear. “Don’t bring us your problems,” 
Valerie Jarrett, the President’s gatekeeper, 
was known to say. “Bring us your solu- 
tions.” From that Saturday evening 
through the following Thursday, the two 
sides battled. Then came the showdown: 

On April 30, 2009, a large group gath- 
ered with the president in the Roosevelt 
Room to review a PowerPoint about health- 
care reform. This was the meeting that De- 
Parle’s April 25 memo had been meant to 
prepare the president for. But this time, the 
PowerPoint had been prepared jointly by the 
economic team and DeParle’s healthcare 
policy people. Peter Orszag and Larry Sum- 
mers had insisted on that. In fact, Kocher, 
who prided himself on his McKinsey-bred 
PowerPoint skills, controlled the document. 

Kocher controlled the document. 

N ear-history, the journalistic recon- 
struction of contemporary events, 
has come to be dominated by two schools. 
The first is represented by Michael Lewis. 
Lewis wrote about the 1996 Presiden- 
tial election through the story of a Re- 
publican candidate no one had ever heard 
of, the eccentric millionaire Morry Tay- 
lor. “The Big Short” was an account of 
the financial crisis told through the eyes 
of four obscure short-sellers. Lewis’s in- 
terest is psychological and moral. His 
books have won him many admirers (in- 
cluding me) because they offer decep- 
tively simple narratives in the service of 
a grand canonical theme. “Liar’s Poker,” 
which recounts the young Lewis’s stint in 
the Wall Street of the nineteen-eighties, 
is Daniel in the lion’s den. “Money Ball,” 
about the strategies of small-market base- 
ball teams, is David and Goliath. “The 
Blind Side”is the Good Samaritan. “The 
Big Short” is Noah’s Ark, and “Flash 
Boys” is Jesus casting the money chang- 
ers out of the temple. 

The second school is associated with 
the Washington Post reporter Bob Wood- 
ward. Woodwardian history is kaleido- 
scopic. The reporter makes many tele- 
phone calls and office visits, and reads 
many documents. All key players are rep- 
resented and events detailed. The ap- 
proach is sociological: the great theme of 
the Woodward school is the interaction 
of institutions and vested interests. In a 
Lewis, if you remove the titles of the 



characters and simply identify them by 
their first names, nothing is lost: an in- 
dividual’s character, not his position, is 
what matters. In a Woodward, the op- 
posite is often true. Names maybe irrel- 
evant; titles tell you what you need to 
know. That is what makes Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein’s “All the President’s 
Men” a masterpiece: its great achieve- 
ment was to show how the institutional 
power of the White House led to the 
President’s personal corruption. The 




Lewis brings drama to what we thought 
was prosaic. But when the underlying 
subject is inherently dramatic, and when 
the heart of the story lies behind doors 
that only dogged reporting can unlock, 
the Woodward is what we need. You don’t 
want Michael Lewis on Watergate. He’d 
get distracted by Rose Mary Woods and 
would never make it into the Oval Office. 

“America’s Bitter Pill” is Brill’s attempt 
at a Woodward. The book is wrapped in 
the presumption of controversy: review- 
ers who received early copies had to sign 
a nondisclosure agreement. The report- 
ing is exhaustive. Brill tells us that he in- 
terviewed “243 people — many of them 
multiple times — over twenty-seven 
months.” When Brill informs us that 
Valerie Jarrett likes to use the common 
managerial adage “Don’t bring us your 
problems; bring us your solutions,” he 
states that his source for this fact is the 
testimony of “three senior members of 
Obama’s staff.” Next comes a footnote: 

Although Jarrett declined comment, assis- 
tant press secretary Eric Schultz denied this 
account offered by these senior Obama ad- 
visers, saying, “Valerie doesn’t use this phrase 
and regularly reminds our staff that the pres- 
ident and our senior team don’t like surprises, 
to further encourage staff to bring to their 
attention both problems and solutions.” 

Then, in an appendix, Brill presents 
the text of questions that he submit- 
ted to Obama, including: 

I am told by five people who have served 
in senior capacities in the Administration 



that Ms. Jarrett often told them that “the 
President wants you to bring us your solu- 
tions, not your problems.” ... I feel com- 
pelled to ask you to comment on that. 

Note how the three sources he inter- 
viewed in the text have now grown to 
five. Between the writing of the main text 
and the completion of the appendix, ap- 
parently in the belief that he had not fully 
explored the issue of Jarrett ’s directive, 
Brill kept on going, enlisting one senior 
Administration official after another — 
up to and including the President — in his 
quest to resolve the Solutions vs. Solu- 
tions and Problems conundrum. Brill 
wants to take us behind the locked door. 

“America’s Bitter Pill” consists of a 
il series of parallel stories. Brill gives 
us case studies of Americans whose lives 
have been devastated by outrageous med- 
ical bills. He describes the launch of 
Obamacare in Kentucky; the early days 
of Oscar, a health-insurance startup in 
New York City; and his own terrifying 
experience with a life-threatening aor- 
tic aneurysm. Each of these stories or- 
bits his central narrative, “the roller- 
coaster story of how Obamacare hap- 
pened, what it means, what it will fix, 
what it won’t fix, and what it means to 
people.” 

Brill’s intention is to point out how 
and why Obamacare fell short of true 
reform. It did heroic work in broaden- 
ing coverage and redistributing wealth 
from the haves to the have-nots. But, 
Brill says, it didn’t really restrain costs. 
It left incentives fundamentally mis- 
aligned. We needed major surgery. 
What we got was a Band-Aid. 

One of Brill’s examples is drug prices. 
While he was working on his book, he 
writes, “a drug called Sovaldi burst onto 
the scene.” Sovaldi is used for hepatitis C, 
and its manufacturer, Gilead Sciences, 
has priced it at a thousand dollars per 
pill — which comes out to eighty-four 
thousand dollars for a course of treat- 
ment. Brill quotes Sarah Kliff, who writes 
on health-care policy, pointing out that 
California might well end up spending 
more on Sovaldi for its Medicaid pa- 
tients than it does on all K-12 and higher 
education. “The exact price Gilead chose 
for Sovaldi said something in and of it- 
self about the nonexistent regulatory en- 
vironment drug companies knew they 
faced in the United States,” he writes. 
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“It’s mostly sweater weight. ” 



“Rather than set the price at, say, $989 
or $1,021 — at least to create the impres- 
sion that it was based on some calcula- 
tion other than ‘Let’s charge whatever 
we want’ — the company had chosen a 
simple round number, $1,000.” 

How can we have a solution to the 
health-care crisis without making any 
attempt to curb runaway drug prices? 
Medicare isn’t even allowed to nego- 
tiate directly with drug companies. 
“Should we be embarrassed and maybe 
even enraged that the only way our coun- 
try’s leaders in Washington could reform 
healthcare was by making backroom deals 
with all the interests who wanted to make 
sure that reform didn’t interfere with their 
profiteering. ?” Brill writes, in a section 
structured around a series of italicized 
questions. “Of course. We’ll be paying 
the bill for that forever.” 

Brill devotes fifty pages to another 
Obamacare shortcoming, the early mal- 
functioning of the Web site. He orig- 
inally thought that the site would be a 
showcase for what government could 
do. But, on the train back from his ini- 
tial round of interviews in Washing- 
ton, he glanced at his notes and real- 
ized that he had been given seven 
different answers to the question of 
who was in charge of the launch of the 
federal exchange, including an “incom- 
prehensible” organizational chart with 



four diagonal lines crossing one another 
and forming a “lopsided” triangle: 

Should we be amazed, and disappointed, 
at how Obama treated the nitty-gritty details 
of implementing the law as if actually gov- 
erning was below the pay grade of Ivy 
League visionaries ? 

Absolutely. This failure to govern will 
stand as one of the great unforced disap- 
pointments of the Obama years. 

At the end of “America’s Bitter Pill,” 
Brill offers his own solution to the 
health-care crisis. He wants the big re- 
gional health-care systems that dom- 
inate many metropolitan areas to ex- 
pand their reach and to assume the 
function of insuring patients as well. 
He talks to Jeffrey Romoff, the C.E.O. 
of the University of Pittsburgh Med- 
ical Center, who is about to try this 
idea in the Pittsburgh area, and be- 
comes convinced that the same model 
would work throughout the country. 
“The [hospital’s] insurance company 
would not only have every incentive to 
control the doctors’ and hospitals’ costs, 
but also the means to do so,” he writes. 
“It would be under the same roof, con- 
trolled by Romoff. Conversely, the hos- 
pitals and doctors would have no in- 
centive to inflate costs or over-treat, 
because their ultimate boss, Romoff, 
would be getting the bill when those 
extra costs hit his insurance company.” 



Brill talks through his idea with sev- 
eral other prominent health-care-system 
C.E.O.s (“doctor-leaders, ”he calls them), 
whose resumes are helpfully elaborated: 
“Glenn Steele, Jr., a former cancer sur- 
geon and professor at Harvard Medical 
School,” and Gary Gottlieb, the head of 
a Boston group “formed by the merger 
of the area’s two most highly reputed 
hospital brands, both of which were affili- 
ated with Harvard Medical School.” A 
system like this, Brill estimates, based on 
a fewback-of-the-envelope calculations, 
could slice twenty per cent off the private- 
sector health-care bill. 

It’s at moments like this that Brill’s 
book becomes problematic. The idea he 
is describing is called integrated man- 
aged care. It has been around for more 
than half a century — most notably in the 
form of the Kaiser Permanente Group. 
Almost ten million Americans are in- 
sured through Kaiser, treated by Kaiser 
doctors, and admitted to Kaiser hospi- 
tals. Yet Brill has almost nothing to say 
about Kaiser, aside from a brief, dismis- 
sive mention. It’s as if someone were to 
write a book about how America really 
needs a high-end electric-car company 
that sells its products online without being 
the least curious about Tesla Motors. 

In a Lewis, this wouldn’t matter so 
much. “Flash Boys” was criticized by 
some on Wall Street for mischaracter- 
izing the world of high-frequency trad- 
ing. But “Flash Boys” explicitly set out 
to tell its story through the eyes of a ren- 
egade trader named Bradley Katsuyama, 
and the test of the book’s success was 
whether it captured Katsuyama’s view 
of high-frequency trading. In a Wood- 
ward, the goal is different. A book like 
Mark Bowden’s “Black Hawk Down” — a 
Woodward that outdoes even Wood- 
ward — sets out to describe things as they 
actually happened, not things as filtered 
through one person’s idiosyncratic per- 
spective. The currency of the Lewis is 
empathy. The currency of the Woodward 
is mastery — and nothing is more corro- 
sive to the form than the suspicion that 
the author doesn’t grasp the full picture. 

Does the botched launch of the Web 
site deserve fifty pages? Maybe so. This 
certainly was something that felt signifi- 
cant at the time. But what we want to 
know is how much it ultimately mat- 
tered, and there is little in Brill’s report- 
ing that sheds light on that question. 
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The Administration built a Web site in 
order to give Americans access to one of 
the most complex pieces of legislation 
in history. The site had lots of bugs, in 
the beginning, as complicated pieces of 
software often do. Then the Adminis- 
tration fixed the bugs quickly, and the 
response was such that the Affordable 
Car Act reached its enrollment targets. 
“I was, like, never worried,” Brill quotes 
Mickey Dickerson, an expert from Goo- 
gle whom the Administration brought 
in to get the Web site on track, as say- 
ing. “It’s just a website. We’re not going 
to the moon.” Brill wants the Web-site 
saga to stand for something larger, but 
in the end what it seems to stand for is 
the fact that Web sites, in the beginning, 
sometimes crash a lot. 

The Sovaldi example is equally puz- 
zling. A thousand dollars for a pill sounds 
like a lot of money. But hepatitis C is a 
costly disease. It’s the leading reason for 
liver transplants, which are among the 
most expensive of all medical procedures. 
A 2013 study published in the journal 
Hepatology estimated the lifetime health- 
care costs of the average hepatitis-C pa- 
tient (when medical inflation was fac- 
tored in) at more than two hundred 
thousand dollars. The drug regimens that 
came before Sovaldi didn’t work very 
well and had terrible side effects. Brill 
quotes Sarah Kliff on how much the 
drug will cost the state of California, but 
what he doesn’t mention is that Kliff fol- 
lowed up on her initial anal- 
ysis with another that was 
headlined, above a picture of 
Sovaldi capsules, “EACH OF 
THESE HEPATITIS C PILLS 
COSTS $1,000. THAT’S ACTU- 
ALLY A GREAT DEAL.” 

The problem with the 
pharmaceutical industry is 
not that it makes too many 
drugs like Sovaldi. It’s that it 
makes too many drugs that aren’t like So- 
valdi, drugs whose costs vastly outstrip 
their benefits: cancer treatments that cost 
tens of thousands of dollars and extend 
life only minimally, or expensive me-too 
drugs that perform no better than cheap 
generics. We certainly need to be smarter 
about the drugs we use, and Medicare 
should be relieved of the congressionally 
mandated restrictions that make it im- 
possible to bargain directly with dmg com- 
panies. But Sovaldi targets a painful and 



costly disease with a substantially cheaper, 
safer, and more effective one-time cure. 
This is what we want drug companies to 
do. Of all the examples that Brill could 
have used to bolster his argument, why 
did he pick that one? 

O n May 2, 2009, Brill writes, the do- 
mestic-policy group at the White 
House blindsided the economic team 
with a second memo. It concerned some- 
thing called the medical loss ratio, or 
M.L.R.The medical loss ratio compares 
what an insurer earns in premiums with 
what it pays out in benefits. An insurer 
who takes in a dollar and gives back 
eighty-five cents has a loss ratio of eighty- 
five per cent Jeanne Lambrew wanted to 
place a floor on every insurer’s loss ratio: 
if a company kept too much of that dol- 
lar — if its M.L.R. fell below eighty-five 
or eighty per cent, say — it should have to 
refund the difference to its customers. 

“Lambrew was certainly on firm po- 
litical ground,” Brill writes. One senior 
White House aide called the proposal a 
“winner.” The rule would make it im- 
possible for one of the economy’s least 
liked sectors to make excess profits. The 
feeling was, Brill says, that “it might end 
up being the single most politically ap- 
pealing piece of healthcare reform.” 
The economic team, however, wasn’t 
so sure: 

Summers called it a “stupid idea,” and 
told his people to try to kill it. It was “dumb 
for us to cap anyone’s profits,” 
he said, dismissing the idea 
much the way the legendarily 
blunt Summers might have 
taken down a freshman eco- 
nomics student at Harvard 
who said something in class 
that he thought was “dumb.” 

Summers’s point was 
that an M.L.R. floor dis- 
torted the insurer’s incen- 
tives. The argument goes 
like this: Suppose your doctor sends 
you to an imaging center to get a thou- 
sand-dollar MRI. But then your insur- 
ance company calls you and says that 
it’s found an equivalent provider just 
down the street that charges two hun- 
dred dollars. This, presumably, is what 
we want insurers to do. The market for 
medical procedures lacks price transpar- 
ency and competition, and it’s scandal- 
ous that insurers routinely pay thousands 
of dollars for an MRI scan when the true 
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cost of the procedure, by any metric, is 
a fraction of that. By taking steps like 
this, Summers thought, insurers could 
finally rein in, or even reduce, health- 
care premiums, which had been rising 
faster than inflation for years. But it is 
also highly likely that the insurer will 
keep a chunk of that eight- hundred-dol- 
lar savings for itself, in the form of higher 
profits. The prospect of higher profits is 
an insurer’s incentive for going to the 
trouble of looking for a cheaper MRI. 
In other words, if insurers do what we 
want them to do — cut costs and rein in 
premiums — it is likely that their loss ra- 
tios will fall. Why, Summers wondered, 
would you want to penalize them for 
doing that? 

The economic team felt that health 
care could use a good dose of market in- 
centives. The Lambrew-DeParle view, 
on the other hand, was that health care 
is different: the complex nature of the re- 
lationship between patients and their 
health-care provider is so unlike ordi- 
nary economic transactions that it can 
be governed only through cost controls 
and complicated regulatory mechanisms. 
When the two sides argued, they weren’t 
just reflecting a difference in tactics or 
emphasis. Their disagreement was phil- 
osophical: each held a distinct view about 
the nature of the transactions that take 
place around medical care. 

Brill sides with the DeParle camp. His 
solution for the health-care problem is to 
treat the industry like a regulated oligop- 
oly: he believes in price controls and profit 
limits and strict regulations for those who 
work within the health-care world, re- 
strictions that he almost certainly thinks 
would be inappropriate for other sectors 
of the economy. A patient, he explains at 
the beginning of his book, is a not a ra- 
tional consumer. That was the lesson he 
took from his own heart surgery. “In that 
moment of terror,” he writes, of blacking 
out after his surgery, “I was anything but 
the well-informed, tough customer with 
lots of options that a robust free market 
counts on. I was a puddle.” 

But Brill spends very little time ex- 
amining why he thinks this means that 
the market can’t have a big role in med- 
icine, where most care is routine, not cat- 
astrophic. He just takes it for granted. 
And because he is not much engaged by 
the philosophical argument at the heart 
of the health-care debate, he can never 



really explain why someone involved in 
health-care reform might be unhappy 
with the direction that the Affordable 
Care Act ended up taking. He tells us 
who controlled the PowerPoint. But he 
can’t tell us why it mattered. 

It is useful to read “America’s Bitter 
Pill” alongside David Goldhill’s “Cata- 
strophic Care.” Goldhill covers much 
of the same ground. But for him the 
philosophical question — is health care 
different, or is it ultimately like any other 
resource? — is central. The Medicare pro- 
gram, for example, has a spectacularly 
high loss ratio: it pays out something like 
ninety- seven cents in benefits for every 
dollar it takes in. For Brill, that’s evidence 
of how well it works. He thinks Medi- 
care is the most functional part of the 
health-care system. Goldhill is more skep- 
tical. Perhaps the reason Medicare’s loss 
ratio is so high, he says, is that Medicare 
never says no to anything. The program’s 
annual spending has risen, in the past 
forty years, from eight billion to five hun- 
dred and eighty-five billion dollars. Maybe 
it ought to spend more money on ad- 
ministration so that it can promote com- 
petition among its suppliers and make 
disciplined decisions about what is and 
isn’t worth covering. Goldhill writes: 

Medicare is cheaper to run than private 
insurance. So what? Cheaper doesn’t mean 
more efficient. It may be cheaper to run 
banks without security guards, hotels with- 
out housekeepers, and manufacturers with- 
out accountants, but that wouldn’t make 
those businesses more efficient. 

Many state Medicaid programs have, 
similarly, a rule that says health-care 
providers cannot charge Medicaid more 
than the lowest price they give to any- 
one else. If you run an MRI machine 
and allow a privately insured patient to 
get a scan for two hundred dollars in- 
stead of a thousand dollars, you have 
to give all your Medicaid patients MRI 
scans for two hundred dollars. That’s a 
classic “health care is different” solu- 
tion to the problem of excess health- 
care costs: pass a law guaranteeing the 
“sale price” to publicly funded patients. 
So what’s the result? Goldhill asks. 
Health-care providers behave the way 
any market participant would under 
the circumstances. They don’t have sales. 
What incentive would the Gap have 
for holding a Boxing Day blowout if, 
by law, it would have to offer those same 



low prices every other day of the year? 

Goldhill takes a far more radical po- 
sition than the economic team at the 
White House does. He believes that most 
of our interactions concerning health care 
are actually no different from our trans- 
actions concerning anything else: if we 
trust people to buy cars and houses and 
food and clothing on their own, he doesn’t 
see why they can’t be trusted to do the 
same with checkups, tonsillectomies, de- 
liveries, flu shots, and the management 
of their diabetes. He thinks that the in- 
surance function — inserting a third party 
between patients and providers — distorts 
incentives and raises prices, and has such 
an adverse impact on quality that health 
insurance should be limited to unexpected, 
high-cost occurrences the way auto in- 
surance and home insurance are. These 
ideas are unlikely to make their way into 
policy anytime soon. But, in elaborating 
the market critique of the health-care 
status quo, Goldhill helps us understand 
what the argument we’re having right 
now is about. It is not just a political bat- 
tle over Obama. It’s a battle over whether 
health care deserves its privileged status 
within American economic life. 

The frustrating thing about “Ameri- 
ca’s Bitter Pill” is that Brill could have 
taken us one step further. He has intro- 
duced us to the policymakers, to Sum- 
mers and DeParle, Kocher and Lam- 
brew. He has taken us to the Roosevelt 
Room, where the two sides battle for the 
President’s attention. But, just at the point 
where “America’s Bitter Pill” could have 
become illuminating, exploring the con- 
ceptual gulf behind all the wrangling, 
Brill gets restless. He wants to get on to 
the next page in his notebook — to the 
next meeting that Obama had in the 
Roosevelt Room, to the briefing paper 
about such-and-such that was sent to 
So-and-So, and then, of course, to the 
debacle of the Web site, which had bugs 
until those bugs were fixed. 

“Do you recall a memo that Peter 
Orszag wrote to you just after the law 
was passed urging you to put in charge 
someone with experience launching and 
running ventures as complicated as health- 
care.gov?” Brill asks the President. He’s 
trying to be Woodward. It’s not as easy 
as it looks. “What were your reasons for 
not doing so? If you do not recall the 
memo, do you recall Peter and Larry 
Summers advising you to do this? . . .” ♦ 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 

A MAP OF BETRAYAL, by Ha Jin (Pantheon). Gary Shang, the pro- 
tagonist of Ha’s seventh novel, is a Chinese spy in America. 
His story is narrated by his daughter Lillian, a college pro- 
fessor who travels to China in search of the Chinese family her 
father left behind. A modest, unobtrusive, and slightly dull 
man, Shang stumbles into his profession by happenstance, and 
spends four decades unable to feel fully Chinese or fully Amer- 
ican. For a spy story, the narrative is short on momentum, but 
Ha, a former People’s Liberation Army soldier who has spent 
his adult life as an academic in the U.S., deftly explores the par- 
allels between an immigrant’s experience and an informant’s — 
the ambivalence, the delusion, the sense of warring loyalties. 

INDIGO, by Clemens J. Setz, translated from the German by Ross 
Benjamin (Liveright). In this novel by an Austrian writer, 
children with a mysterious condition — Indigo syndrome — 
cause those who come near to suffer from nausea, dizziness, 
diarrhea. Some parents send their so-called “Tchildren’to an 
experimental boarding school, where they encounter a 
teacher and writer named Clemens J. Setz. The novel’s irrev- 
erence — Batman is a frequent reference — undercuts its 
efforts to create an air of intrigue, but the questions it raises 
regarding empathy and loneliness are explored in moving and 
idiosyncratic ways. Setz’s ostracized characters can empathize 
even with a fluorescent bulb: “It had waited so long for some- 
one to finally stand under it, and now everything pent up in 
it burst out at once.” 

THE MARQUIS, by Laura Auricchio (Knopf ^). When the Marquis 
de Lafayette returned to France following the American Rev- 
olution, to which he had lent military talent and considerable 
funds, he was a hero eager to lead his people in a revolution 
of their own. His failure in a second bid for glory is the focus 
of this astute and often thrilling reconsideration of his legacy. 
Auricchio paints Lafayette as a centrist in an increasingly po- 
larized country. A proponent of constitutional monarchy, he 
tried to maintain peace between the royals and their oppo- 
nents, but he remained blind to important obstacles. Today 
in France, he is remembered chiefly as an American figure, 
and Auricchio quotes the opinion of a recent French history: 
“The man has drawn few eulogies.” 

SEVERED, by Frances Larson (Liveright). This idiosyncratic his- 
tory of decapitation has chapters on executions, on severed 
heads in art, and on the dissection of heads. Larson jumps be- 
tween historical and recent examples, from the invention of 
the guillotine in the French Revolution to Damien Hirst’s 
self-portrait in a morgue. In discussing videos of beheadings 
uploaded to the Internet, she draws comparisons with public 
executions that drew crowds in America as recently as the 
nineteen-thirties. This morbid obsession, she argues, is com- 
mon to all cultures — a realization that dawned on her when 
she worked at a museum that exhibited shrunken heads. Her 
book shares in this fascination — “dangerous but irresistible” — 
and makes some distinctions between the forms it takes. 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 

DIRTY OIL 



‘bi Most Violent Year. ” 

BY DAVID DENBY 




Jessica Chastain and Oscar Isaac in a new movie directed by J. C. Chandor. 



Abel Morales (Oscar Isaac), the hero 
±\. of J. C. Chandor’s “A Most Vio- 
lent Year,” was born in Colombia, but 
when we meet him, in 1981, he’s living 
in Westchester, a wealthy businessman 
in his late thirties, swathed in double- 
breasted suits and a camel-hair coat. 
Emerging from his Mercedes coupe, he 
speaks decisively but quietly, as if rais- 
ing his voice would signal a loss of au- 
thority. Abel started out driving a truck 
for a heating-oil-delivery business in 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn. He has since 
taken over the company and enjoys the 
love of the people who work for him, 
but he wants more: more money, more 
power — and some respect from his ri- 
vals Jews and Italians who have worked 
the trade for decades. He conducts him- 
self like a suavely intelligent young gang- 
ster, and, for a while, you can imagine 
that he really is a gangster. It was a par- 
ticularly lawless moment in New York 
City, and, as Chandor, who also wrote 
the screenplay, tells it, few people in the 
oil-delivery business could avoid moral 
compromise, if not outright fraud and 
violence. How do you rise in such a 
business without licensing mayhem or 



becoming an ally of the Mob, which 
controls a good part of the playing field? 
The movie is an entrepreneurial fable, 
set in a specific time and place, but it’s 
also a timeless portrait of a hard-charging 
immigrant American. Some of the men- 
acing atmosphere, and even a few scenes, 
descend from the first two “Godfather” 
movies. But, in fact, Chandor has done 
something startling: he has made an 
anti-“Godfather.” 

His first feature, “Margin Call” (2011), 
was by far the best — the sawiest and 
most emotionally resonant — of the films 
and TV dramas devoted to the financial 
crisis of 2008. Chandor, whose father 
worked in finance in New York, demon- 
strated a forceful and sensitive under- 
standing of such things as the protocols 
of hierarchy in the financial world and 
the dramatic significance of decorum, 
diction, glances, silences. He seemed fas- 
cinated by power and, at the same time, 
ardently appreciative of decency and small 
acts of compassion. Set at a big invest- 
ment bank on the day subprime-mort- 
gage assets imploded, “Margin Call” has 
a pungent aura laced with melancholy. 
Chandor blended together strong per- 



formances by Kevin Spacey, Paul Bet- 
tanyjeremy Irons, Zachary Quinto, and 
even Demi Moore and Simon Baker, as 
the panic that begins at night gives way 
to a foul dawn of recrimination, disillu- 
sion, and desperate strategy. 

That film followed a downward 
plunge; this one charts an upward surge. 
Abel, with his thick dark hair, his clas- 
sic profile, and his refined manners, drives 
through derelict, graffiti-covered indus- 
trial buildings in Brooklyn, and sees 
money in the crumbling walls. He buys 
a loading and storage dock adjacent to 
his own property, but on the East River, 
which will allow him easy access to oil 
barges, and greatly expand his operation. 
The sellers, garment-district Orthodox 
Jews, accept a cash down payment and 
demand the rest of the money — a mil- 
lion and a half dollars, also in cash — 
within thirty days. They ’re puzzled: they 
don’t want the dock, and they don’t know 
why Abel does, but a deal is a deal. If 
they don’t get the money, they can sell 
the property to one of his rivals and 
keep his down payment. (Those were the 
days! Making big off-the-books trans- 
actions without fear of being surveilled, 
or tracked by G.P.S.) The movie chron- 
icles a frantic period in Abel’s life, as he 
tries to raise the cash at the same time 
that an ambitious assistant district at- 
torney (David Oyelowo) is looking to 
charge him with fraud (for rigging scales 
and underreporting income); rivals are 
attacking his fleet drivers and draining 
the oil from his trucks; and the head of 
a truckers’ union (Peter Gerety) is push- 
ing him to arm the drivers with revolv- 
ers. Abel is a true capitalist hero: as the 
pressures on him mount, he delves deeper 
into risk. According to entrepreneurial 
logic, he can’t get ahead unless he courts 
disaster. 

Seventy years ago, a story of ambi- 
tion, temptation, and violence would 
have been made as a fast-paced noirish 
melodrama, starring John Garfield; sixty 
years ago, it would have been a psycho- 
logical thriller, with Kirk Douglas; forty 
years ago, a furious anti-corruption rant, 
with A1 Pacino. Chandor’s way with the 
material is drier, subtler, more realistic 
and more morally nuanced than those 
earlier modes. He’s actually interested 
in high-stakes business and what it can 
do to people. The fear never lets up — 
assaults arrive out of nowhere — but 
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much of the action consists of hooded 
banter, dealmaking, and sharp elbow- 
ing. Chandor begins many of these 
scenes with wide-angle shots that set 
the context — on warehouse-lined streets 
or inside spacious homes — before he 
moves to medium shots and closeups. 
Bradford Young’s cinematography cap- 
tures the yellowish early-morning light 
when the drivers set out, but, at times, 
the wide shots make the movie feel dis- 
tant; it lacks both the visual excitement 
that Martin Scorsese or David Fincher 
would have built into it and the mo- 
mentum and the rhythm that David O. 
Russell would have provided. When 
Abel finally loses his temper, there’s a 
prolonged chase (car, foot, and subway) 
that’s exciting enough, but the glory of 
“A Most Violent Year” lies in Chandor’s 
sense of how a certain corner of the 
world (and, by implication, a much larger 
portion of it) works, for ill or for good. 
The movie is devoted to the scrappy 
side of fortune-building at the end of 
the industrial age. (Manhattan’s towers 
beckon in the background of many 
shots.) As Abel makes his rounds, bor- 
rowing from everyone he can while try- 
ing to hold on to his pride, Chandor 
gives us bits of New York ethnic lore, 
including visits with a disarmingly mild, 
second-generation Mafia plutocrat 
(Alessandro Nivola), who has his own 
fleet of trucks and lives in a guarded 
fortress. The milieu is so thick with am- 
biguity that this charming man, who 
has been plotting against Abel, warns 
his rival not to borrow money from peo- 
ple like him. 

Abel confides in only two people: his 
lawyer, Andrew Walsh (Albert Brooks), 



who is the voice of caution, and his show- 
me-buster wife, Anna (Jessica Chastain), 
who keeps the books — in a fashion — 
and who is attracted to danger. Anna, 
from Brooklyn Mafia stock, is aspira- 
tional, with long nails, perfect blond 
hair, and figure-clinging Armani dresses; 
she also has a thing about guns. Chastain, 
sidling up to Isaac, makes Anna a cross 
between a forties-movie good-bad girl 
and Lady Macbeth, ready to taunt her 
husband the minute his boldness fails 
him. Some of Chandor’s dialogue for 
her is slightly tinny and movieish. ‘You’re 
not going to like it when I get involved,” 
Anna says to Abel, by which she means 
that she will call on her gangster fam- 
ily for help. Chastain may be too seri- 
ous an actress to give a line like that its 
full, campy lilt, but she’s entertaining as 
a wife who would rather be a moll, and 
Anna and Abel, fighting, making love, 
defending their uncomfortable glass- 
and-steel suburban home, are a rare 
team in movies, a partnership sealed 
with sex and money-hunger. 

In “Inside Llewyn Davis,” Oscar 
Isaac’s handsome looks were intention- 
ally muted by surly narcissism. He gave 
a borderline dislikable performance, 
hewing almost too faithfully to the Coen 
brothers’ idea of the character as a 
self-destructive second-level artist (a 
folksinger), a man incapable of receiv- 
ing or expressing affection. Llewyn was 
a grouch of modest talent, and Isaac re- 
mained inflexibly angry and distant. But, 
in “A Most Violent Year,” he does more 
than fill out a starring role. He gives a 
movie-star performance, drawing the 
audience to him. His dark features, his 
concentration, and his formal speech 



recall (intentionally, I think) Pacino as 
Michael Corleone in “The Godfather: 
Part II.” But he adds touches of his 
own — for instance, a slight pause be- 
fore answering a direct question, which 
makes the exchange, however small, 
seem grave. 

If you’re a rising entrepreneur, you 
have to impress people, even a confused, 
impulsive young immigrant like Julian 
(Elyes Gabel), one of Abel’s drivers, 
whom he tries to help. In Julian, Abel 
sees a version of his younger self, but 
the flip side to his success story, a ner- 
vous guy who can’t take the pressure; 
the character is Chandor’s way of re- 
minding us that most immigrants don’t 
wear camel hair. Michael Corleone 
doesn’t help anyone outside the family, 
and it’s the ways in which Abel differs 
from him that make the movie special. 
Chandor holds Abel back from oper- 
atic violence, which may be a commer- 
cial mistake, but it’s the appropriate 
strategy for this story, since Abel’s suc- 
cess as a gangster would lead to his de- 
struction as a man. “You must take the 
path that is most right,” he tells the as- 
sistant D.A. who tries to bring him 
down. Chandor suggests that there is 
no absolute right, except possibly in the 
fantasies of moralists and the deluded. 
But everyone has the chance to take the 
path that is most right. As a moral guide, 
the phrase is hardly a clarion call, but 
in a fallen world, ruled by money and 
compromise — our world — it’s almost 
good enough to become a meme. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTENT 



Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You , the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this week's cartoon, by Paul Noth, must be received by Sunday, 
January 1 1 th. The finalists in the December 22nd & 29th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in 
this weeks contest, in the January 26th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada ( except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 



THE WINNING CAPTION 




“ You’ve been randomly selected for additional screening. 

Daniel Bateman, New York City 
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THE FINALI5T5 

“I faked my applause. ” 

Sandy Treadwell, Ojai, Calif. 

“How are you going to spin this?” 
Bezalel Stern, Washington, D.C. 

Trn not in favor of that position. ” 
Miranda Pratt, Victoria, British Columbia 
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